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A Better Prospect for 
Sugar-Beet Growing 


T has very seldom happened that agriculturists have 
changed their opinion on any important subject so 
completely as they have done with regard to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar beet. A few years ago, if it were suggested 

to an average farmer that it was his duty to grow sugar beet, 
and even if it were pointed out to him that it was to his 
very great advantage as well as a duty, his face assumed 
that look which usually comes when a countryman is asked 
for a subscription. At bottom he had no faith in the new 
crop, but looked upon it as the fad of a small number of 
theoretical husbandmen. It was to deaf ears that one 
preached the gospel of growing sugar beet. It could be 
argued, with the strictest attention to fact, that on the 
Continent beet-growing had been accepted as a most valu- 
able addition to other methods of food production. That 
argument only roused the prejudice against what was done 
in “‘ foreign parts.” In a word, the tune was one to which 
the farmer would not dance. It was a consequence and a 
misfortune that the first half-hearted efforts to build up 
‘ this new industry failed ingloriously. To-day, the situation 
has completely altered. ‘Two manufacturing companies— 
Home Grown Sugar, Limited, and the English Beet Sugar 
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Corporation, Limited—have been able to contract for beet 
this year to the utmost capacity of the two beet sugar 
factories at Kelham, Notts, and Cantley, Norfolk ; indeed, 
were unable to meet all the demands made upon them by 
farmers in these districts. ‘The milling capacity fell verv 
far short of the amount of beet that the farmers were willing 
to grow. Indeed, there was quite a race for contracts, 
and the whole of the land required to meet the manufacturing 
capacity of the two places was offered within a fortnight of 
the asking. Projects are on foot for extending the manu- 
facturing capacity, and the sugar beet growing prospect 
has become exceedingly rosy. 

This result is satisfactory at any angle from which it 
is observed. ‘Those who have no direct personal concern 
with the business of food production in Great Britain look 
at beet growing purely from the national point of view. 
At present it is recognised as most undesirable that we 
should spend a single sovereign that can be avoided in buying 
from abroad what we can grow at home. It is unnecessary 
to hammer this obvious truth into the heads of our country- 
men; they know it already. The amount that we pay 
for foreign manufactured sugar might easily be transferred 
to the pockets of our own citizens—particularly to the pockets 
of those who cultivate the root and the others who turn 
out the finished product. It is very difficult to obtain exact 
figures on the subject that are not old, but it is certain that 
this country is spending at the present moment something 
between {£25,000,000 and {40,000,000 in the purchase 
of foreign manufactured sugar. Furthermore, the article 
has tended for some time past to go up in price, so that 
the cost of sugar has become a serious item in the weekly 
budget of the worker as well as in the accounts of those 
who are earning larger salaries. What the case demands 
is a vigorous home competition that will, in the first instance, 
cause the price of the foreign manufactured article to fall, 
and ultimately may, perhaps, put an end to such importation 
altogether. We are sure that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer looks upon this culmination as devoutly to be 
desired. 

The advantage does not end in a mere saving on the 
cost of sugar. It is universally admitted that the growing 
of sugar beet has a most beneficial effect on other crops 
in rotation. ‘The land must receive good treatment to 
secure profitable results. In the first place, it demands 
deep ploughing, and this in itself would be sufficient to 
improve the fertility of our cold, wet clays. No land can 
be very fertile if it is continually moist, as one could see 
very well this year. On the heavy clays the mildness of 
the winter was of little benefit because the sagging water 
kept the soil cold and infertile. In contrast, land of a 
porous rock of light character was much earlier than the 
heavy land, even where the latter lay much further south. 
We have always to remember that deep ploughing, like 
deep digging in a garden, is in itself an excellent kind of 
drainage. The land for sugar beet, as well as needing 
deep cultivation, requires to be thoroughly well manured ; 
so that, after this crop, all the crops that follow will be more 
generous than they would otherwise have been. A third 
advantage must appeal to those who grow turnips or other 
roots for winter food. ‘These take a great deal out of the 
ground, and are not in themselves remunerative. Sugar 
beet is excellent as fodder as well as material for the 
factory. It is bound to be a cheaper food than turnips 
or mangels, since it is as cheap to grow and has a more 
fattening effect. It is so easy to prove sugar beet a good 
crop that one wonders why the farmers in England have 
been so long in mustering the enterprise to grow it. 





Our Frontispiece 


M RS. DENZIL COPE, the youngest daughter of the late 
Mr. Edward Banker Hilton and Mrs. Hilton of New 
York and Paris, is descended from one of the Mayflower 
emigrants, and was married in July of last year to Captain Denzil 
Cope of Bramshill, now being illustrated in successive numbers. 
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the Derby. Lord Derby was the most amusing 

of the speakers. He had the advantage of 
belonging to a family rich in its memories of sport, 
a family, as he told his audience, that for 136 
years had been vainly trying to win the Derby. He 
remarked that some of the early records were lost 
after “fa regrettable incident,” when a Stanley was 
beheaded : but they knew that the family was winning races 
in 1680, when a “ Derby” was run in the Isle of Man. 
The story of the manner in which the great race at Epsom 
originated was characteristic of the time. It was a Stanley 
who started it. He lived near Epsom at a house called 
The Oaks, and Lord Derby opines that the race was probably 
started at a carnival dinner where matches were arranged 
to be run two years afterwards. ‘I should think it more 
than likely,” said Lord Derby, ‘“‘ that my ancestor, being 
the least drunk at the table at the moment, was able to make 
the match which he pulled off. Nowadays,” he went on, 
“it is not possible. You cannot have 280 owners getting 
drunk at the same table, so you have to rely on good breeding, 
good training and good luck.” 


HE London Press Club was the scene of a 
remarkable lunch on June 4th, two days before 


E also related a pretty anecdote about Charles Greville, 
between whom and his grandfather there was a mutual 
hatred. We cannot do better than give it in the words of 
the narrator: ‘‘ Greville was Clerk of the Privy Council 
when my grandfather was Prime Minister, and Greville 
drew my grandfather’s attention to the fact that he (Greville) 
was not attending the Councils. My grandfather replied : 
‘When I ring for the footman to put coal on the fire I do 
not care whether it is John or Charles who answers the 
bell.’’’ Some interesting passages passed between the 
great racehorse owners—Lord Derby and Lord Woolaving- 
ton ; and a speech most creditable to the Turf was made 
by Mr. Gilpin, the trainer of ‘Town Guard, who, in the 
frankest manner, explained what had happened to the 
great horse. He spoke as frankly as if the animal had been 
only a favourite hunter and not a horse on whose per- 
formance vast sums of money were staked for and against. 
It was a sample of the grand manner in which English racing 
can be conducted. 


WE cannot believe that the appeal issued for funds to 

carry out a thorough and widespread investigation into 
the disease of cancer will fail to secure the support which it 
deserves. Cancer is one of the diseases against which 
medical science has not been able to prevail. Cases 
of it are on the increase. The physician of to-day has 
conquered many of the foes that used to decimate the 
population. Smallpox was, perhaps, the nearest approach 
to cancer in its deadliness ; for long it left its mark on a 
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large proportion of the population, while the deaths from 
it were more numerous than the cures. Now it is a disease 
of rare occurrence. Tuberculosis was, at one time, beyond 
the skill of the physician, but to-day means have been 
found to deal with it, and the number of young people it 
carries away has immensely diminished. No one dies of 
consumption now unless the early symptoms have been 
neglected. Cancer, the most painful of all diseases, is a 
scourge that has neither been removed nor even lessened. 


"T HERE are very few families in our great population 

which have not had to mourn the loss of a member 
from cancer, and, probably, there is no one ‘who has not lost 
a friend from it. Never was a greater need than that physical 
science should be able to muster all its resources in order to 
discover the cause and cure of this fearful disease. The 
British Empire Cancer Campaign organised by Sir Arthur 
Stanley is supported by the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
(with which the name of Sir John Bland-Sutton will be ever 
associated), and the Hospital Research Institution and the 
Middlesex Hospital are both supporting the movement. 
The British Red Cross Society is organising the appeal : 
no better assurance could be given that full value will be 
given for every subscription made to it. 


AV YERY reasonable concession has been made by the 
Government to those who complain that the increased 
assessments of property outside the London area are, in 
many cases, unjust. A deputation of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the National Citizens’ Union was received 
by Sir William Joynson-Hicks, the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, and Colonel Leslie Wilson, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Treasury. As a result, a number of 
recommendations have been drawn up which will probably 
be adopted by the Government. The most important 
of these is that the onus of proof of increase must be placed 
entirely on the Inspector of Taxes, and that it should not 
be left to the assessed person to prove that no increase has 
taken place. This, at any rate, is a step in the right direction. 
Other recommendations apply to houses let to tenant occu- 
piers, in which case the assessment should be based on the 
rent paid. In the case of houses which come under the 
Rent Restriction Act of 1920 the assessment should not 
be based on the full rent increase of 40 per cent. allowed 
where landlords undertake all repairs, but on the portion 
that is left after the 25 per cent. on repairs has been paid. 


LAKE TANGANYIKA. 
Mile after mile of sullen bush lay eastward in my wake, 
Unbroken, too, hard heaven’s blue (what could its iron break ?) 
Then, at the turning of a hill, lo!. I beheld the Lake. 


A maid of gentle loveliness, she in her fastness slept, 

And guard o’er her, the golden blur of Congo mountains kept, 

While on her bosom, like dark moths, the frail boats softly 
crept. 


Her feet were shod in amethyst, and silver was her breast: 
To her the light, the winds, the night, had given of their best, 
And even the sky, reflected there, had lost its mighty zest. 


I thought that in this lovely place, a man his dreams might 
spin, 

And for a while, hope for a smile from her he sought to win. 

But then I had not known, or seen, the cruel soul within ! 


MALcoLmM HEMPHREY. 


“THE announcement that Lady Carnarvon had presented, 

or was about to present, the art treasures of the late 
Lord Carnarvon to the British Museum was premature, 
to say the least of it. In the first place, it would have been 
improper to make such an announcement until the late earl’s 
estate is settled, and that, we may be sure, will take some 
considerable time. ‘The statement seems to have been a 
deduction hastily drawn from Lord Carnarvon’s suggestion 
that the collection might be offered to the British Museum 
for the sum of £20,000. ‘The testator’s note that this is 
“‘ far below its value ” is, if anything, an under-statement. 
The collection is one of the best of its kind, and no one 
knows exactly what the worth will be of the Luxor treasures 
which will be allotted to the Earl. 
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‘Te Berlin museum cut no great figure in the affair from 
which it has just emerged. What happened was that a 
man named Lion took to Dr. Bode, the former curator of the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, a picture by Piero della Francesca 
for valuation, as he wished to sell it. Dr. Bode told him 
that it was a copy and of interest only to students. The 
owner said that in that case he might as well present it to 
the museum, and was considerably surprised afterwards 
to find that it was being shown in a place devoted to “ new 
accessions,” where it was described as a genuine Piero 
della Francesca. ‘The matter was brought before a court 
of law and the museum ordered to return the picture to 
its original owner, a verdict not likely to be considered 
flattering by the authorities of the Berlin museum. 


T is welcome news that the Royal Geographical Society 
has not hoisted the white flag after being twice defeated 
in its attempt to get to the summit of Mount Everest. 
Lord Ronaldshay, in his presidential address at the anni- 
versary general meeting, recounted what had been accom- 
plished by previous expeditions. Mallory, Somervill and 
Norton, without the aid of oxygen, climbed to an altitude 
of 26,985ft., and Finch and Bruce to 27,300ft. by using 
oxygen. ‘These are great feats, which justify the President 
in his courageous determination that man shall not be beaten 
by the mountain. The society has done much in establish- 
ing the fact that it is possible to make a camp at a height 
of 25,500ft., and that gives foundation for the belief that 
at the next attempt Mount Everest will be scaled and a 
world’s record established. 


[ T is a little difficult sometimes to strike a happy mean 

between caring too much about our various defeats 
at various games and caring too little. At any rate, there 
is no harm in being humbly grateful for an occasional 
victory. The British Isles have beaten Belgium in the 
Davis Cup after a capital match. Each side won two 
Singles apiece, but our pair won the Doubles, which thus 
decided it. Belgium clearly has one very fine player 
in M. Washer, who beat Mr. Lycett in three straight sets. 
Mr. Lycett has been playing very well indeed and beat 
Mr. Norton quite lately, so there can be no doubt about 
his conqueror’s quality. Another cheering circumstance was 
Miss McKane’s winat Chiswick over the American champion, 
Mrs. Mallory, and that by a fairly comfortable margin. 
Miss McKane is rather an unlucky player in being at her 
best just when Mlle. Lenglen is at her best too. The 
shadow of the invincible “‘ Suzanne,”’ who will be waiting 
for her at Wimbledon, always looms menacing in the 
distance. 


“T HERE was some very excusable ‘‘ barracking”’ by the 
cricketing crowd at Leeds on Saturday. The match 
was an important one, as neither Nottinghamshire nor 
Yorkshire had been beaten. Nottinghamshire went in to bat 
first, and, although the first two wickets made an excellent 
start in the circumstances by scoring eighty-seven between 
them, the remainder of the side seemed to play with no 
other object than that of keeping their wicket safe. There 
was nothing to excuse them for not making a courageous 
and spirited attempt to:-win. How much they were from 
doing that may be guessed by the record set up by Hard- 
staff. He was at the wicket for two and a half hours for 
his twenty-one, and he took one hour and three-quarters 
to make his first seven runs of singles. ‘Tactics such as 
this will do very little good to Nottinghamshire, if the 
county wishes to attract crowds and, incidentally, to make 
some profit out of the game. It is quite true that Yorkshire 
is strong—perhaps we might even say the strongest bowling 
side in England at the present moment—but good sports- 
manship demands that a good try should be made to win, 
and Nottinghamshire did not make that try on Saturday. 


NEW use has been found for German marks. Someone 


has realised that, although their purchasing value is 
about a two hundred and eighty thousandth part of a pound, 
their value as paper is considerably more. We received 
the other day a two-mark note bearing the following sur- 
charge: “ If you do not feel up to the ‘ Mark’ take Wm. 
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Younger’s Scotch Ale.” ‘This firm, with the perspicacity 
associated with its nationality, have thus secured paper 
at the rate of some 670 square yards to the pound sterling : 
paper, moreover, which is gaily printed with intricate 
arabesques, exhibiting several shades of pink and chocolate, 
and is in places delicately embossed. One gets a remarkable 
sensation from holding in one’s hand the most worthless 
thing in the world—so far as can be ascertained. But 
for their own sakes we hope that no one will be found 
feeling so cheap as to be not even up to the Mark. 


NAVAL economy has necessitated the retirement, im- 
mediate and during the next three or four years, of 
numbers of the crews of the Royal yachts. By this scheme, 
men, on attaining the age limit for active service, 7.e., forty 
years, are retired some years earlier than would normally 
be the case. They are all picked men and have, many of 
them, served fifteen to twenty years on the yachts. Those 
now leaving can, therefore, be most strongly recommended 
for employment, whether as commissionaires, caretakers, 
watchmen, messengers, gate-keepers or handy men, and 
in some cases for the care of machinery, boilers and electrical 
plant. The officers of the Royal yachts are most anxious 
to find good posts for the men, and anybody in need of such 
will be also doing a good turn in writing to the Commanding 
Officer, H.M. Yacht Victoria and Albert, Portsmouth. 


REGRET. 


You drifted, like a limpid moon, 
So pure and so serenely cold, 
So unattainably immune, 

Across the window, where I hold 
My pallid vigil for your sake. 
You smiled and I grew over-bold 
Alas! for you were gone so soon; 
Gone like a fading, silver tune 
That fades beyond a faéry lake. 


G. A. M. 


“THE present summer has made people thankful for 

exceedingly small mercies: and so the fathers and 
mothers and sisters who flocked to Eton on Monday for 
the Fourth of June were grateful for the fact that it did 
not rain. The cold, however, was so arctic that a good 
deal of the pleasure and of the pageantry of the day were 
spoilt. On a sunshiny day the “ Fourth” is one of the 
most delightful of garden-parties, the revolving procession 
in Upper Club the gayest imaginable ; but on Monday 
the ladies’ smart frocks were covered by cloaks, and the 
only entirely comfortable man on the ground was one 
old gentleman who wore a fur coat. ‘“‘ Are you happy, 
Mummy ?”’ said a little girl who had come down to see 
a brother, “‘ I am!” ; and it was a day on which the young 
were probably happier than their elders; but everybody 
must enjoy the “ Fourth” to some extent. Eton cannot 
help looking lovely in her summer garment, the flowered 
straw hats of the oarsmen and the cocked hats of the small 
steerers, are glorious to behold, and there is no better place 
than Upper Club in which to watch a little cricket and 
see many friends. As with the traditional country clergy- 
men who meet at Lord’s for the Oxford and Cambridge 
match, so there are many people who meet only at Eton 
and this one day in the year keeps green their friendships. 


MANY pleasant pig anecdotes have cropped up in the 

course of correspondence which has been going on 
in the Times. ‘There was one by the Rev. W. Simons who 
revives a couplet dating back to 1244. It refers to a 
Norfolk peasant boy who was nicknamed Willy Grice— 
or pig, as the word means—and wandered out to seek his 
fortune with no companion or other possession except the 
little curly-tailed one. He crossed over to France and 
there met and married a rich widow and became a great 
man. In memory of his ancient wanderings he had a 
picture made of himself leading the little pig as he used 
to do with a string, and underneath this legend : 


Wille Gris, Wille Gris, 
Thinche twat you was, and quat you es. 
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Literary men who have been friendly with a pig were 
that prince among writers, Sir Walter Scott; Robert 
Stephen Hawker of Morwenstow, who had a black Berkshire 
called Gyp; and Robert Herrick, when vicar of Dean 
Prior, kept a tame pig which followed him about and showed 
its education by drinking out of a silver tankard. Surely it 
could not be imagined that if, as some think, the pig is 
an object generally repugnant, it would have so honoured 
a place in heraldry, where three boars on the coat of arms 
originally indicated a vicecount or viscount, the under- 
study, as it were, of the earl, on whose coat of arms were 
three lions. 
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MR. THOMAS HARDY’S birthday was celebrated 

quietly at Max Gate, near Dorchester, on Saturday. 
He was suffering from a cold and could not see a deputation 
of journalists ; but, though subject to slight indispositions 
of this kind, his health on the whole remains wonderful. At 
eighty-three he is as sprightly as he could have been in his 
youth, and, indeed, his step might be envied by the youngest 
of men. Old age deals with him in a very kindly fashion, 
and that this is so he attributes to the purity and health- 
producing property of the Dorset air, which blows now 
from the Channel and now over the no less salubrious 
sandy waste. 





THE BADGER 


By FRANCES 


BADGER’S earth, or “sett,” is not the work of a 
moment, or even of one generation, but is a family 
mansion, altered, enlarged, and improved by succeeding 
inhabitants, until its passages go far underground, and 
their ramifications are endless. Possibly, it is the size 

of the dwelling which makes the owners cling to it so 
much, staying far underground all day, and not venturing 
out until the twilight has wrapped the woods in mysterious 
gloom. 

Many and many a watch have I kept by a badger’s earth, 
more often in vain than otherwise, but I have never heard a 
sound, or seen a sign of the badgers until the dusk had deepened 
into night. It is a strange and eerie experience to wait and watch 
in the hope of seeing these shyest of shy creatures come forth. 
It is necessary to take up your position before sunset, while the 
world is yet quite light; and, having chosen the spot where you 
are going to wait and watch, you must not, on any account, 
move again. You must stand as still as possible, for preference 
by some tree, as I did on a recent evening. It had been a lovely 
day, and was a lovely evening, calm and warm—so calm, indeed, 
that the stillness was almost uncanny, it was oppressive, one 
could feel it (next day it thundered)—and the rustling footsteps 
of little creatures in the surrounding bushes seemed to emphasise 
the quiet. The small sounds seemed to make the calm the more 
intensely silent. Yet, really, the woods were not silent, they were 
full of life, of little movements here, there and everywhere. <A 
rustling on my left, that came on slowly and steadily, was probably 
a toad out walking. A quicker rustling on the right, a wee 





TWO BADGERS AT THE 


MOUTH OF 


AT HOME 


Pitt. 


shape. dashing by—that was a long-tailed field mouse leaving 
home for its night’s foray. Through the twilight, now fast 
deepening, came the comparatively loud footsteps of a rabbit 
hopping over crisp leaves, after which one could pick out the 
soft footsteps of many small scampering creatures. It was as 
if the woodland was alive with dancing elves and sprites; and 
with the darkening shadows one’s eyes began to play fantastic 
tricks so that you could almost see them too. 

Next a snipe bleated, an eerie sound through the trees. It 
was evidently circling overhead and drumming as it did so, 
alternately giving a fussy “chuck! chuck!” call. No doubt 
it had come from a marshy meadow near at hand, for its drumming 
died away in that direction. Hardly had it gone than there was 
a croaking note from high over the trees, a croak that ended in a 
wheezing squeak. This told me the “‘ edge of night ”’ had really 
come, for it was a woodcock taking its evening flight. Round 
and round it went, croaking all the time, and then an owl hooted 
long and thrillingly. Yet for all these sounds of life, these 
cries and calls, the quiet of the brooding woods seemed more 
intense than ever. Had one not been at home among it all, 
had one not known each twig and stone, and what each little 
creeping sound signified, it would have been nerve-racking work 
standing motionless there in the gathering gloom in that whispering 
peace. Though so still, the woods were alive, alive with wee shy 
things, but friendly life, so different from the spooks and pixies 
of man’s fevered imagination. 

All the time I stared with straining eyes at the mouth of the 
badger’s sett, which showed as a black smudge against the faintly 


THE EARTH 
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ONE OF THE BADGERS SNIFFING ABOUT AT THE MOUTH OF THE HOLE, THE OTHER IN THE ACT OF COMING OUT. 


white heap of soil in front of it. There was quite a platform of 
beaten earth, the fruit of much tunnelling underground, and of 
many “ spring-cleanings,’”’ when old bedding had been pulled 
out and flung away. To the left of the hole ran two well trodden 
paths, also showing faintly white in the dark, the high roads by 
which the badgers went out and returned each night; and in 
addition there was a track across to the other entrance, but 
was invisibie. 

Several times I thought I heard something, was it a rumble 
up the hole, was it a whimper, as of quarrelling ? I was tense 
with watching—did that shadow move? No—my eyes were 
playing tricks. Suddenly my heart gave a great thump— 
there was a striped face looking out of the gloom ! 

That is the order in which the events reached my conscious 
mind: a thrill of excitement, and then realisation that a badger 
was out. 


On this, and on other occasions, the badger made its 
appearance absolutely silently, and the quietness with which 
wild badgers can move must be seen to be appreciated. It is 
customary to speak of the badger as a “‘ clumsy beast,”’ but it is 
not so in reality, it can move swiftly, and as silently as a shadow. 
Another night I kept watch in such a position that I could see the 
badgers going backwards and forwards along a ridge of ground, 
where they were silhouetted against the sky like shadows on a 
screen. It was a curiously unreal effect. They went backwards 
and forwards, smelt here, scratched there, and with never a 
sound save when they turned over the dry leaves that carpeted 
the ground. 

It was on the evening in question that one of the badgers 
nearly walked into me. I was sitting in a little hollow, my back 
against a tree, and one of them turned and came towards me. I 
could just see its striped head as it came down the bank, evidently 


LOOKING TOWARDS THE CAMERA; THE SECOND BADGER IS JUST COMING DOWN THE HOLE, ITS HEAD BEING VISIBLE UNDER THE 
OVERHANGING STONE. 
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1unting about among the undergrowth for small game, such as 
nsects. As it came close its big grey body was clearly visible, 
ind it got nearer and nearer. The impulse to jump, or utter an 
xclamation was strong, but I did not stir, I managed to keep 
verfectly quiet, and it came within a couple of feet of me, when 
t swung round and trotted back. That badger never knew 
iow close it had been to a human being ! 
But, for a real thrill, it is necessary a badger should scream 
close to you. In the autumn badgers give utterance to a cry 
) weird and melancholy that I can only say it sounds as if a 
»erson was being murdered. The mating cry of a vixen is nothing 
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by comparison. Even in the distance the badger’s howl is 
startling, but to appreciate it fully you must be in the woods and 
hear it rising out of the dark close to you—an agonised terrible 
scream that makes every nerve quiver and jump. 


oy * * * * * 


The photographs illustrating this article were taken by 
flashlight as the badgers were quiting their hole. The writer 
believes they are the first photographs to be taken of 
wild badgers, and they were only obtained after many 
attempts. 





BUSH LIFE IN 


By WiLL H. 


ERINO wool supplies the main wealth of Australia, 
and a great part of her magnificent grazing pasture 
is given up to the rearing of merino sheep. Immense 
tracts in Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia 
and Central and Southern Queensland are devoted 

almost entirely to this wool-growing industry. You will find 
both horses and cattle in all the stock-raising districts, but 
the sheep are in their millions. Some of the larger sheep stations 
in western New South Wales will alone shear a quarter of a 
million sheep in a season. Little wonder that some of the sheep- 
paddocks 
measure as 
much as sixty 


miles round 
the fence. I 
have myself 
seen 30,000 


sheep turned 
into one of 
those great 
paddocks, 
and in a. 
couple of 
hours it would 
have taken a 
considerable 
lot of riding 
to have found 
them again. 
Mobs of ten, 
twelve and 
even fifteen 
thousand 
travel con- 
stantly upon 
the great 
stock-routes 
—divided for 
the: time 
being into lots 
of four or five 
thousand in 
each. It is 
hard for those 
who have not 
actually wit- 
nessed the 
passing of 
these mighty 
mobs to 
realise the 
absolute 
dominance of 
the merino 
sheep upon 
the Australian 
plains. 

The life of 
an Australian 
sheep cannot 
be called an 
uneventful 
one. The 


merino dwells La Vey. 





A MOB OF MERINO SHEEP ROUNDED UP ON 


AUSTRALIA.—II 


OGILVIE. 





in the midst of a world of enemies—of which the principal 
are drought, flood, fire and dingoes. Those men who have 
lived on an Australian sheep station during a severe drought 
are never likely to forget the experience or to drown its 
saddening memories: the great mobs of starved and wasted 
creatures trailing pathetically over the plains and ridges in 
their endless quest for grass; the crowding at the muddy 
waterholes and stagnant creeks ; the bogged sheep ; ‘the cruel, 
feasting crows; the lean horses standing dejectedly by while 
their masters drag the weak beasts from the clinging mud or 
rip the skins 
off those 
already dead. 

And the 


floods — who 
can forget 
them? The 
little mobs of 
huddled sheep 
upon the 
island  sand- 
hills; the 
yelling and 


shouting and 
barking in 
vain effort to 
make them 
take to the 
strip of rush- 
ing water that 
bars them 
from life and 
freedom ; the 
carcasses 
floating down 
the river; the 
men, 
ming their 
horses behind 
the flat-bot- 
tomed boat, 
going out on 
their errands 
of rescue; 
the hungry 
travelling 
sheep held up 
for weeks on 
some bare 
sandhill, wait- 
ing for the 
floods to go 
down; the 
endless mud 
of the front- 
age plains 
when at last 
the water 
recedes. 

Then the 
Bush fires! 
The roar of 
flames in the 
grass and 


swim- 
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fignum with a ten-mile frontage burning; the reckless gallop 
through the dark when the stockmen ride out to battle with the 
foe ; the weary night of toil as the fire is beaten out inch by inch 
with green boughs or wet sacks; the rush of bewildered wild things 
flying before it ; the pitiful little mob of sheep that have been cut 
off in a corner and stand, burnt, blistered and blackened, with 
swollen tongues and listless eyes, waiting dumbly for the knife. 
And few stockmen but at one time or another have come 
across the murder-work of the wild dogs—a group of scared, 
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MERINO EWES. 


dazed wethers standing among their dead comrades ; all of them 
—living and dead—shoulder-torn by the deep wolf-slash that 
betrays the dingo. All these things stay in a man’s memory ; 
but for all that there are bright days connected with Australian 
sheep-farming : days, in a good season, when grass and water 
are plentiful, when one rides happily behind a station mob, 
or a mob of travelling sheep, watching the work of some favourite 
dog as he moves backwards and forwards along the “ wing,” 
holding his charges together with an intelligence almost human. 
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WATERING AT THE CREEK. 
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There is no prettier sight than five or six thousand sheep going 
down to water at some picturesque Bush river, such as the 
Macquarie in New South Wales; wandering over the grave 
beds, drinking leisurely and long, and then climbing slowly up 
the steep banks to camp under the shady river-oaks. Un- 
fortunately, there are few rivers in the Bush with the gravel 
bottom of the Macquarie, and more often the sheep patter down 
a muddy bank among dried gum-leaves and, after drinking, 
only withdraw their feet with difficulty from the clinging 
slime. 

Sheep-droving across the continent is a business or pro- 
fession apart. Skilled and experienced men devote their lives 
to it; and so fascinating is it, in spite of its anxieties in drought 
and flood, that “‘ once a drover always a drover”’ is a truism, 

Much could be written about the daily work of an Australian 
sheep run: the mustering, the lamb-marking and shearing ; 
the scrub-cutting in a drought; the fence riding; the burr- 
cutting ; the dingo trapping and poisoning; the laying of salt 
on the sheep camps, and the carrying of rations to the outlying 
boundary riders’ huts. The workers on a great sheep station 
are never idle; but one distinct advantage of the industry is 
that it can be carried on in its vastness by an extraordinarily 
small number of regular hands. A hundred and fifty thousand 
sheep can be managed for most of the year by six or seven men. 
Of course, shearing and lamb-marking require a number of extra 
hands; shearing, especially, being an annual ceremony of 
considerable magnitude. For 120,000 sheep some thirty-five 
or forty shearers are required, with an attendant army of rouse- 
abouts—wool-rollers, sweepers, pickers-up, yarders, tar-boys, 
cooks and “slushies.”” The great shearing sheds, which stand 
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idle for ten 
months of the 
year, for a few 
tense weeks hum 
with industry. 
As the shearers 
are paid so much 
a hundred sheep 
they work with 
feverish energy 
and set a hot 
pace to the 
whole commu- 
nity. Fast men 
will shear from 
120 to 160 sheep 
in the day, and 
the actual record 
for an eight-hour 
day is 
thing like 320. 
But these tallics 
are regulated by 
the strictness or 
slackness of the shed overseer, and it has been laid down as an 


some- 





A TYPICAL CROSS-BRED. 


axiom that no living man can shear more than 200 sheep in a 
day and shear them properly. 

The shearing ends as suddenly as it began, silence reigns 
in the great gaunt building, the last shorn sheep is turned out 
to the wide paddocks, and the Bathurst burr and wild melon 
run riot once more in the count- 
ing-out pens—till another year 
calls the shed yards into use. 

Though the merino is the 
dominant breed in Australia, the 
cross-bred is gradually gaining 


ground. Where wool is the 
principal object in view the 


merino is without a rival; but 
where a good butcher’s carcass is 
desired a cross with the Leicester 
or Lincoln is often found profit- 
able; this produces a strong, 
hardy and big-framed sheep with 
a coarse wool which, although 
much inferior to merino, is 
marketable. These sheep are 
admirably adapted to the smaller 
farms, and it is mainly on the 
lesser holdings that they are 
found ; but as long as wool prices 
keep at their present level, or 
near it, there is little fear that 
the merino will be supplanted 
in the favour of the great 
squatters of the plains. 


Ccpyright. 





The fact that we seem to come back to the same points 


La Voy. SOME CROSS-BRED EWES. 
GOLFING MODES AND MOODS 

HAVE just been reading an article on the ‘Secret of 

Long Driving,” It is by Mr. Cyril Tolley in the June 


number of the Stvand Magazine. I read it with pleasure, 

if not, I fear, with profit, in the sense that I no longer 

hope at this time of day to wake up one fine morning a 
long driver. To me the chief interest lay in the three points 
which Mr. Tolley particularly emphasises. They are, if I may 
say so, delightfully old fashioned, and that is as it should be, 
because of all modern golfers Mr. Tolley has, beyond doubt, 
the swing best adapted to driving the old-fashioned gutty ball. 
His is the fine sweep and the untrammelled follow-through, 
with no suggestion of punching and stopping the club. Inci- 
dentally I saw him, a little while since, put down a very old black 
battered gutty at the last hole at Rye and hit two glorious 
wooden club shots with it up to the green against the wind ; 
it made me wish that Mr. Haskell had never been born. Mr. 
Tolley’s three points are, first, to look at the particular pimple 
or recess on the ball that we intend to hit, to which end we may, 
for the sake of practice, mark it with a spot of paint and tee it 
accordingly ; secondly, to take the club back very slowly ; and 
thirdly, to take it back “‘ flat along the ground, so that the bottom 
of the head is grazing the grass for at least ten inches.”’ 
These three eminently sound pieces of wisdom people used to 
be taught in the back ages, and it is somehow rather cheering 
to find that they are still approved of to-day. 


in driving instruction set me to recalling rather cynically the 
various fashions in drivers which have come and gone within 
my memory. I omit the bulger which arrived in my boyhood 
and did have a very real effect in changing the shape of wooden 
clubs. After that, and a good long time after it, the first dis- 
tinctly new fashion that I recollect was one for very short, rather 
upright, toy-like wooden clubs. It was in about 1897, I think, 
that J. H. Taylor took to playing with them. Of course he 
played well with them, as he would, more or less, with anything, 
and, of course, other people thought they would—and did not. 
I remember the clubs very well. They were very like those 
with which the late Mr. ‘“‘ Teddy ”’ Buckland used to hit so far 
and so straight by just lifting the club up, as it seemed, and 
giving a little lurch of his bcdy. I only know of one in existence 
now. It once belonged, I believe, to Mr. Buckland and has 
been for years a treasure in the collection of Mr. de Montmorency. 
Once, about twenty-five years ago, I was privileged to play a 
shot with it. 

The short clubs did not last very long. I suppose people 
found it too hard work to hit with them, and about 1903 every- 
one went to the opposite extreme and the world was devastated 
by “‘ Fishing-rods.’”’ I do not know who began it, but I suspect 
Mr. Osmund Scott had a good deal to do with it. Mr. Scott, 
so the books tell me, is 5ft. g}ins. high and weighs tost. 7lb., or 
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at any rate, he did twenty years ago; and with that modest 
assistance from nature, he drove the ball further, perhaps, 
than any other living man. There was one particular shot 
that he hit at Muirfield at the Championship meeting that year. 
He overdrove the old ninth hole from the tee, about 35o0yds., 
more or less. That one shot alone tempted a good many people 
into a reckless expenditure in drivers. None of them had the 
beautiful swing of Mr. Scott ; one or two prospered for a while, 
but I think all gave them up in the end. The one player who 
could really manage these enormously long clubs with profit 
to himself was Mr. Horace Hutchinson, who took to a perfect 
giant, 46ins. long, after finding himself getting left behind by 
Mr. Maxwell in the final of that year, and stuck to it most 
successfully till he had, alas! to give up golf. 

Mr. Maxwell and Muirfield are both connected with the 
next fashion, that for ‘‘ Dreadnoughts.’’ These were invented 
by that great and ingenious little golfer, Ben Sayers. They were 
rather long in the shaft, but not of fishing-rod length. They 
had big ‘“‘ bap’’ heads and shafts that the irreverent might 
have called “‘ tangles,’’ for they seemed to have spring every- 
where. The spring came right up under the player’s hand. 
They were admirably made by Sayers and, if they were properly 
managed, they would drive the ball a long way, with a delightful 
feeling of absence of effort. Mr. Maxwell took to them and they 
seemed to put him on to his best and deadliest game. There 
probably never was a more decided favourite for any amateur 
championship than he was for that played on his beloved 
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Muirfield in 1909, and, sure enough, he won it, though only after 
being one down with two to go against Captain C. K. Hutchison. 
I think the club suited Mr. Maxwell particularly well, because his 
is a comparatively stiff style with, apparently, very little use of 
the wrist. To those who used their wrists more flamboyantly 
the club was a snare. I remember buying one, as I had bought 
a fishing-rod, and of the two the Dreadnought, on the whole, 
landed me rather further in the rough on the right-hand side of 
the course. 

Since the war has come the fashion, still enjoying its reign, 
for the big-headed clubs with a very decided bulge, which are 
chiefly connected with the names of Mr. de Montmorency and 
Sherlock. There is nothing fantastic about them. They seem 
to do some people good and they cannot, as far as one can 
see, do anybody any great harm. There is a something about 
the big broad head that helps some golfers to a smoother 
swing of the club in much the same way that an aluminium 
putter, as compared with a cleek, helps smoothness of hitting on 
the green. 

There is, however, one fact that always makes me a little 
sceptical about these fashions in driving. It is the amateurs 
who yield themselves to their spell. The professionals always 
seem to me to go on playing with clubs of much the same 
length and size and shape as they did before. And they go 
on driving much better than the amateurs. Perhaps, however, 
they miss a great deal of fun in the experimenting and in the 
insane hopes of having found the secret. BERNARD DARWIN. 


ANDREW LANG AS A_ POET 


T is as certain as such things can be that the edition in 
four volumes of The Poetical Works of Andrew Lang 
which Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. have just pub- 
lished (42s. net) will command a satisfactory sale. ‘The 
only doubt in our mind is whether it was altogether wise 

to collect so many of his trivial pieces. Mrs. Lang, who edits 
the works of her husband, herself has some doubt on the subject. 
She says that Andrew “ would write letters in verse, break the 
monotony of a constitutional along a dreary road with a torrent 
of nonsense rhymes—even his dreams would sometimes bring 
forth melodious lines.” Add to this that everyone tugged 
at his coat-tails for a piece of rhyme and that he was good-natured 
enough to consent to a great many requests. Many pieces are 
quizzing parodies that found favour in their day, but such 
pieces as “‘ Oh, what should I do there” (air: “‘ The Bush 
aboon Traquair’) might fairly be relegated to the ephemeral. 
It is very much otherwise when he comes to such a favourite 
theme as : 
Twilight, and Tweed, and Eildon Hill, 
Fair and thrice fair you be. 
His heart ever glows when he turns to his favourite Border 
country. 
Silent here are lark and plover ; 
In the cover 
Deep below, the cushat best 
Loves his mate, and croons above her 
O’er their nest, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 
It is curious that his poetry has geographical limits. Everything 
on the north side of the Tweed gleams with romance, but, as 
far as romance was concerned, the southern side of the Tweed 
is a blank. There are certain elements in the collection, too, 
which we cannot imagine holding any permanent place in 
literature. We would root out parodies such as that on “ The 
Bonnie Banks o’ Loch Lomond”: and anyone who reads the 
chorus and compares it with the verses added by Lang will 
agree. 

One also questions the wisdom of including so many 
ballades and other adaptations of French forms. The best of 
them are only inferior Burns; for example, take the piece 
“To Robert Louis Stevenson—With Kirk’s ‘ Secret Common- 
wealth’ ”’: 

O Louis! you that like them maist, 
Ye’re far frae kelpie, wraith, and ghaist, 
And fairy dames, no unco chaste, 
And haunted cell. 
Among a heathen clan ye’re placed, 
That kens na hell ! 
We would not, however, like to forget the “ Ode to Mr. Saints- 
bury ”: 
I, too, to please my Saintsbury, 
The barrel organ will essay, 
Once more my penny whistle ply, 
Be archly sad, or glumly gay. 
Lo, at that threat the man succumbs, 
Before my voice the critic flies, 
The populace turn down their thumbs, 
He pales, he reels, he sinks, he dies ! 


Nor should there be missed out of any collection of his work 
his retort to “ R. L. S.,” who had written a poem beginning : 
“* Dear Andrew with the brindled hair.” Lang’s retort appeared 
in Longmans Magazine, of which he then conducted an enter- 
taining section called, if we remember rightly, “‘ The Ship.” 
This is the reply to Stevenson : 

Dear Louis of the awful cheek ! 

Who told you it was right to speak, 

Where all the world might hear and stare, 

Of other fellows’ “‘ brindled hair ”’ ? 

‘*‘ Shadows we are,”’ the Sophist knew— 

Shadows—‘“ and shadows we pursue.” 

For this my ghost shall chase your shadow 

From Skerryvore to Colorado. 

The second volume contains many of the pieces that are 
dearest to Mr. Lang’s admirers. We omit saying anything 
about the sonnets simply because Mr. Lang had a perfectly 
full and adequate idea of what could and could not be done 
with this form of verse, but he did not succeed in gaining a 
place beside the best of the sonneteers, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth and Keats ; he is not of their company. Nor are 
there any of his cricket pieces much better than the one he 
wrote to the Australians in 1878 : 

The glories of the ball and bat, 
Alas! are unsubstantial things ; 
Fate lays the stoutest wicket flat, 
Nor spares the game’s anointed kings. 
A parody of this kind was amusing when it appeared, but will 
not stand re-reading. 

Andrew Lang found much that resembled his own genius 
in the old French poets, and his translations from them are as 
pleasant to read now as they were when written. His rendering 
of Villon’s ‘‘ Ballade of the Gibbet” reads as freshly to-day 
as it did when first published : 

The rain out of heaven has washed us clean ; 
The sun has scorched us black and bare ; 
Ravens and rooks have pecked at our eyne, 
And feathered their nests with our beards and hair. 
i Round are we tossed, and here and there, 
This way and that, at the wild wind’s will ; 
Never a moment my body is still ; 
_ Birds they are busy about my face. 
Live not as we, nor fare as we fare ; 
Pray God pardon us out of His grace. 
Perhaps his finest translation is that of “ April,” by Remy 
Belleau : 
April, pride of murmuring 
Winds of spring, 
That beneath the winnowed air, 
Trap with subtle nets and sweet 
Flora’s feet— 
Flora’s feet, the fleet and fair. 
His translations from the Greek can never fade or grow old : 
Tears for my lady dead, 
Heliodore ! 
Salt tears and, ill to shed, 
Over and o’er. 
Tears for my lady dead, 
Sighs do we send, 
Long love rememberéd, 
Mistress and friend. 
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The third volume is original in the trifles that the poet 
seemed able to throw out at will. ‘There is the “ Scythe Song ” : 
Hush, ah hush, the scythes are saying, 
Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep ; 
Hush, they say to the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep ! 
Hush—’tis the lullaby Time is singing— 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass, 
Hush, ah hush! and the scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass. 

The fourth and last volume contains Lang’s most ambitious 
poem, “‘ Helen of Troy,” and “Songs from ‘'The World’s 
Desire ’ and ‘ Cleopatra.’”’ ‘‘ Helen of Troy ” needs to have 
beside it the prose translation of the “ Odyssey ” and “‘ Iliad ” 
by Lang and Butcher. We hope that it will be included in the 
prose works. The poem, we should mention, is followed by a 
most interesting note on what is known in writing and legend 
of the personality of her whose beauty * launched a thousand 
ships, and burnt the topless towers of Ilium!” 

It will be to many, as it has been to the writer, very pleasant, 
in a way not unchequered with sadness, to meet again the work 
of one who was an echo of the finer spirit of his time. We have 
suggested perhaps too lightly, that there might have been a sterner 
selection, but at the end it seems as though every line, every word 
was required to complete the picture of the world as it was seen 
by his gay, fantastic and brilliant spirit, and there is enough of 
imagination to redeem it from any undue impression of triviality. 


Aspects of the Italian Renaissance, by Rachel Annand Taylor. 
With a Preface by Gilbert Murray. (Grant Richards, 12s. 6d.) 
THIS is a delightful book, full of unforgettable impressions and dotted 
with daring speculations. No book since Pater’s Studies in Art and 
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Poetry can compare with it in literary distinction and in swift delinea- 
tions. Rabelais, for instance, is Pan trapped in a monastery, and his 
style as full of surprises and whims as any spiral gallery or nymph in 
whirling raiment. Donne was love’s idolator and love’s iconoclast, 
but always love’s casuist—there lingers about him something unexorcised 
as if Pagan incense were burning in a Christian crypt. Vittorino da 
Feltre at Mantua taught with sweet magic and made himself a beggar 
for the love of youth. The reader will find on every other 
page such black and white vignettes, supplemented by brief criticisms 
of notable artists, scholars, women, statesmen and Popes. ‘There are, 
too, descriptions of towns which only an artist with a passion for colour 
could have written. ‘“‘ Venice sits isolated splendidly, an Empire- 
City, dim and strange with sea and sunset; red-rose and emerald her 
palaces, hushed with a dream of the East. ; This miracle 
on the waters with ker broidered palaces, frescoed with festival. eee 
The whole passage deserves a place close to Ruskin’s ‘‘ No foulness, 
nor tumult, in those tremulous streets that filled, or fell, beneath the 
moon ; but rippled music of majestic change or thrilling silence. . <a 
And for all the enthralling power of the Renaissance its leaders, con- 
sumed as they were with a passion for the ancient classics, for beauty 
and youth, were mean, treacherous, cruel and sensual. Federigo da 
Montefeltro, lord of Urbino, stands out as an exception to this generalisa- 
tion. He was beloved by the peasants and made his court a centre of 
cultivated society. Even the women of the Renaissance were callous 
and selfish. Isabella d’Este, the wife of Federigo Gonzaga, the lord of 
Mantua, a good scholar and an untiring collector of works of art, could 
deprive her servant Mantequa, who had served three generations of 
Gonzagas, of his statuette Faustina, knowing quite well that its loss would 
kill him. Isabella is a type of the intellectual versatile woman. The 
Venetian women were, on the contrary, Oriental in type, unintellectual, 
beautiful, and guarded as jealously as Hindu ladies. Mrs. Taylor 
does not analyse in any fulness the causes of the decadence—that, indeed, 
was not her purpose—but there can be little doubt that the intense 
individualism, the very strength of the Early Renaissance, led in time 
to chaos and made the Renaissance die without an heir. Another cause 
was the divorce between the educated class and the peasantry—the 
artists had nothing to inspire them. 
(Other reviews of recent books will be found on page 838.) 








A HOUSE wItTH GARDENS IN KEEPING 


O many people nowadays are in constant pursuit of 
novelty—even in their gardens—that they drag their 
gardeners along with them, in work if not in spirit. 
The kitchen garden and bedding plants are allowed 
to wait for another day, and suffer in consequence, 
especially the bedding plants, for the cook usually sees that the 
supply of vegetables is kept up to standard. But there is 
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THE EFFECT OF WALLFLOWER AND FORGET-ME-NOT ON 


really nothing which gives such a large return for a small outlay 
as well grown and well arranged spring bedding. ‘There is 
something soothing about wallflowers and forget-me-nots, like 
an old chintz, which is difficult to come by with newer plants. 
Perhaps it is the memory of one’s childhood: but , whatever it 
is, the feeling is strong. It is not often that one sees spring 
flower beds in the same state of perfection as they were fifteen 
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THE FORMAL GARDEN. 
Note the use of the oak as background. 


years ago. In comparatively small gardens, even when the plants 
are well grown, the effect is often worried-looking because 
breadth is sacrificed in the search for variety. Incidentally 
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it is surprising how uncommon really well grown plants of 
wallflower are becoming. 

The above paragraph is only leading up to the point that 
the garden at Happidays, Walton-on-the-Hill, belonging to 
Sir Harry Greer, has all these things which so many people 
lack. The charm of the garden lies in the fact that the effect 
is entirely produced by using old-fashioned and old-established 
plants in a picturesque and suitable setting. The pergola is a 
case in point. The pergola was originally used in Italy as a 
shady walk, so that different parts of the garden could be visited 
in the middle of the day without getting sunstroke. ‘Technically, 
the Happidays pergola is all wrong: it gives no shade, and 
crazy pavement is always difficult to walk on and almost always 
unsightly—and yet what could be more charming than the 
Darwin tulips and forget-me-nots and wallflower carpeting the 
floor, with patches of stone cropping out here and there? The 
fruit trees at the side are also a happy touch, for, later on in 
the summer, when the leaves are fully developed, there is 
nothing so pleasant on a hot evening as a green tunnel. The 
whole idea of this pergola is that its contents should be admired 
from a distance. It is impossible to walk down it without 
damaging something or other, and yet the illustration will 
show how charming is the general effect. 
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THE PERGOLA IN LATE SPRING. 


The house itself is surrounded by a terrace sustained by 
a retaining wall, and here also a fine effect is made by masses 
upon masses of forget-me-nots and wallflowers. Excellent 
use is made of the fine oak upon the terrace, for below it is a long 
stone rill ending in a lily pond ; while in front of another section 
of the terrace is a little heath garden, through the centre of which 
runs a broad grassy way which is only mown at present in the 
centre. The remainder shows the “ grass” and occasional 
seed pods which alone remain of drifts of daffodils. 

The rock garden is also very effective and is entirely for 
show. There is no going down on hands and knees to search 
for mizzly plants of some rare species. (Incidentally, can anyone 
give the origin of this word “‘ mizzly,” which is so universally 
used nowadays and means exactly what it sounds?) This rock 
garden is filled with masses and tufts and mats of mossy saxi- 
frages, hybrid phloxes, arabis, aubrietias and perennial candytuft, 
with occasional patches of such plants as the beautiful and 
fragrant Daphne Cneorum to ring the changes. The whole 
effect is exactly what is wanted, a place to look at and not to 
grub in. 

An excellent feature of these gardens is the way in which 
the hard tennis court is disposed of, which many readers will 
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know, to their sorrow, is a difficult 
feature to treat in a small garden. ‘The 
attempt has sometimes been made, by 
providing elaborate surroundings, to 
make a hard court a feature of the garden 
proper, but no one can point to any very 
noteworthy success in this direction. 
The other usual method is to hide it 
away on one boundary of the garden, 
which is satisfactory enough in its way, 
but greatly reduces the apparent size 
of a not over-large garden. 

At Happidays a very effective com- 
promise has been contrived. The court 
is quite inside the garden, and it has 
been treated as an architectural feature 
in so far as the arrangement of the paths 
around is concerned ; but it is entirely 
surrounded by trelliswork carried to a 
height of 8ft. or so and sustained by 
stout pillars. The trellis is well covered 
by rambler roses which serve to break 
the bare expanse of red “ earth” 
without entirely shutting off the court 
from the garden, with the inevitable 
sense of loss of space. 

The general feeling of Happidays 
is that the house and garden belong to 
each other. Messrs. Cheal, who designed 
and executed the garden, were careful 
to use the house as the foundation for 
their design. Everything centres on 
the house, and everything points that 
way. ‘They were lucky in having a 
modern house to deal with, for it is 
with an old house that the difficulties 
of garden design are intensified. In 
almost every house over 150 years old 
the original gardens were swept away 
by the craze for landscape gardening 
at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and nowadays it is next to impossible 
to regain any cohesion between house 
and garden which may have existed. 
The introduction of trees and shrubs 
is another factor which only adds to 
the difficulties, for cohesion rests upon 
a certain amount of formality in garden 
design; and formality is impossible 
where many hard-wooded plants are 
grown. At MHappidays there is a 
pleasant similarity of idea between 
house and garden which makes a very 
successful combination. 


BOX HILL AND 
THE DERBY 


UITE a number of people must now 

be feeling distinctly affluent—after 

the Derby. Not a few must have 
won sweepstakes, and we hasten, like the 
man in the club, to congratulate the lucky 
fellows and to look thirsty: or, rather, 
hungry—land-hungry ; and we are hinting 
to these fortunate men (and, we daresay, 
ladies) what a befitting gesture it would be 
to stand England a few acres of land. Every- 
body enjoys being generous ; “ things being 
as they is,’ however, beneficence is such a 
costly virtue that only after a windfall does 
it appear attractive or even practicable. 
Nor is it often possible to be generous to 
one’s country. But, by giving England an 
acre or two of her own soil (they are £28 
each), a small proportion of the winnings 
would be enough to complete our subscrip- 
tion list for Box Hill. 


ToTaL REQUIRED £7,000. 


Already acknowledged as 

received or promised .. £5,980 2 9 
Mr. Frank Lloyd .. a 100 0 Oo 
Southern Railway Company 

—proceeds of collecting 

boxes at Leatherhead, 

Dorking and Box Hill 

Stations .. ve Ya fats 
A Scout a nc a L -10 


£6,082 15 5 
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THE WELL-FILLED ROCK GARDEN. 
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HE approach to Bramshill has ever been along the 
straight avenue lined with oaks stretching over hill 
and valley up to the great entrance. At the opposite 
end of the house there is a garden gate known as the 
postern, from which foot passengers obtain access 
from a by-road, though nowadays a drive taps the same road 
further along and conveys to the north-west front, which was 
formerly the back of the house. ‘To the left of the path leading 
from the postern to the house lies a rose garden. The walls 
of this, and of the one intervening between the house and the 
postern, pierced in 1690 with an arch, are of very early bricks 
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and contain, moreover, niches for statues. ‘The bricks appear 
to date from the Foxley period, but what we know of medizval 
gardens makes it improbable that they are im situ. Gardens 
of that period were rather hedged and fenced about, and statues 
were unthought of. More probably, Lord Zouche used up some 
of the bricks from the demolished house for these walls and 
inserted statues, which have since vanished, in the taste prevailing 
at that date. 

This front is,in many ways, the most enchanting of all, 
its long, level lines being broken only in the middle by a solitary 
gable, flanked by pinnacles and containing a statue of the builder, 
Lord Zouche. Below the gable 
projects a semi-octagonal porch 
screening the remains of the 
gate-house built by ‘Thomas 
Foxley in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Sir William 
Cope’s excavations before this 
front laid bare foundations 
rendering it certain that two 
wings were originally intended 
to join this front at right angles 
and so enclose a court similar to 
that described last week as being 
formerly on the south-west 
entrance front. No doubt, such 
wings would have been required 
to complete the symmetry 
of the building as seen from 
the east. But we need not 
regret their absence, for the view 
from the rose garden (Fig. 3) 
in evening light, the huge brick 
pile turned mauve against a 
saffron sky, is  surpassingly 
lovely. ‘Though he never com- 
pleted his palace, Lord Zouche, 
standing aloft in his niche, 
hands grasping his girdle, his 
bearded head looking stead- 
fastly before him and _ feet 
firmly planted somewhat apart 
—Edward Zouche must surely 
be reconciled by now to his 
unfulfilled designs. 

Of the life of Lord Zouche, 
contemporary of Sidney, 
Southampton, Leicester, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury and the 
rest of that almost mythical 
court, we know only enough to 
make us wish for more; of 
his character we have but the 
barest suggestions, and those 
by implication rather than 
testimony. A traveller, a friend 
of Ben Jonson, the patron of 
William Browne, for several 
years the correspondent and 
companion of Sir Henry 
Wotton, an enthusiastic horti- 
culturist, friend of Gerard the 
herbalist and employer of 
VObe!, the holder of various 
State appointments of secondary 
importance, “a very learned 
and wise nobleman,” “a grave 
and wise 
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The sphere for holding bowls is moved from the Trcco terrace. 


something of a speculator in marine insurance and in colonial 
ventures. We get glimpses of him in all these capacities. He 
was an upright, persevering, enlightened, but not too clever 
member of the Elizabethan aristocracy. But the most important 
information with which we are here concerned—where he got 
the money with which to build Bramshill—eludes discovery. 
Born about 1556, only son of the tenth Lord Zouche, he 
succeeded to the title, while yet a minor, in 1569. He thus 
became a ward of State under the care of Sir William Cecil, 
who placed him beneath the tutelage of Whitgift, then master 
of Trinity, Cambridge. About 1578 he married a distant 
cousin Eleanor, daughter of Sir John Zouche of Codner, by 
whom he had two daughters, but no son. This lady, by the year 
1587, would seem to have either died or alienated the affections 
of her husband, since, after sitting in the trial of Mary Queen 
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of Scots in 1586, Zouche resolved to go abroad, leaving his 
family behind. From Hamburg he went to Heidelberg and 
Frankfort, and in 1588 was at Basle. Zouche’s motives for 
this exile were, in his own words, to live cheaply and also 
to fit himself for a life of State-service. In 1591 he wrote to 
Lord Burghley, as his guardian had then become, regretting 
the fond spending of his time when a youth. He grieved not 
to be employed, and would punish himself by long absence 
from home if necessary, did the Queen permit it. Again he 
wrote: “I passed my youth in little searching for knowledge, 
and in that time spent my patrimony.” 

In 1590, at Altdorf, he met a young Kentish man who 
became a lifelong friend, and as diplomat, poet and Provost of 
Eton, entirely eclipsed his early patron. It was Henry Wotton. 
The widower of thirty-five and Wotton a youth—old beyond 
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his twenty-three years—had several subjects in common. They 
were both, as we say to-day, training for the diplomatic, and both 
‘vere travelling largely for economy. Thus, in the letters 
Wotton wrote to Zouche, from 1590 to 1593, there is a good 
leal about the weekly changes in the international situation 
ind a good deal about the cost of living. 

By the winter of 1590-91 Wotton was in Vienna and making 
iwrangements for Zouche to join him. He thus described his 
*xpenses at the Imperial capital : 

‘Students are forced to live with better fare than they would. Because, 
is the times are, a man may with more gain keep an Ordinary of seven 
messes at a duckat a person weekly than one of four at a florin. For 
the Dutch [i.e., Germans] will drink the like at both and meat is cheap 


with us but the wine dear ; so, though in these eastern parts there be 
more plenty of all things generally than in the centre of the realm where 
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eventually calculated that though Vienna was twice as cheap 
as Altdorf, yet he spent £5 4s. yearly more than a good careful 
scholar in the universities of England. We get a glimpse of 
Wotton house-hunting at Vienna for Zouche : 


; Lord Diveit, one of the ancientest families of Austria, at 
present lodges there; there are stoves, chambers for yourself and 
servants, kitching, sellar, stable, and a kind of gallery looking out on 
the Danube. It is well retired from the trouble of the town, which 
is fitter as Yt Hont intends to come unknown. The inconveniences 
are these. 1. The price is high—100 Dollars the year. 2. Yt Hont 
must be sure to keep house yourself and consequently want the con- 
versing with the Dutch. 3. The solemnity of so many rooms, yt 
hont not meaning to stay long, is to little purpose. 


So the correspondence went on. Wotton had books copied, 
sent plans of fortresses and repeatedly begged Zouche not to 


5—LORD ZOUCHE IN HIS NICHE ABOVE THE HIDDEN FOURTEENTH CENTURY ENTRANCE. 


Yr Hont lives, yet am J likely to find little help in that, unless I would 
table myself after the manner of Italy. 

Later he expanded on this theme. He was lodging with Dr. 
Blotius, master of the Imperial Library, en famille, and strongly 
urged Zouche wherever he lodged to eat and sleep in the same 
building, ‘‘ as walking the streets of Vienna after dark is as 
dangerous as in the wantonest town in Italy.” It transpires 
that “ to table after the manner of Italy ” meant keeping one’s 
own table, a servant preparing the food, as contrasted with 
“messing” with other students at an ordinary. Wotton 


tell the English merchants in Nuremberg where he, Wotton, 
was, since he had told them he was going to Constantinople, 
and his “‘ own private estate ” (being as usual indebted) required 
that they should not find him out. In April, 1591, Zouche 
seems to have reached Vienna, and the letters cease until May 
of the following year, when an overflowing epistle comes from 
Wotton at Florence—all about his adventures and the vices 
of Rome and “ this paradise inhabited by devils.”” He found 
there were no fewer than 40,000 donne dishoneste on the Seven 
Hills. For various political reasons “‘my Lord Zouche and 
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Henry Wotton are especially laid wait for in Rome,” apparently 
as pryers into State secrets. 

Zouche was then at Padua, and he never reached Rome. 
In the autumn of 1592 Wotton sent him a manuscript copy of 
a ‘‘ Book of Cultivation,” and in the following summer Zouche, 
after seven years’ wandering, returned to England. 

The Queen, willing to give him a trial, sent him on an 
embassy to Scotland of some importance, but though Zouche 
stayed there some months, his “ zeal caused him to exceed his 
authority.” On his way south in 1594 he wrote to Cecil begging 
a knighthood for a Mr. Reirsby of York, who, having been com- 
manded by Lord Huntingdon (President of Council of the 
North), through a letter of Burghley’s, to accompany Zouche 
on his journey, “did not refuse though in great grief over 
death of wife’s father. Fears he lost much by also being 
absent from death of an aunt. . . . Deserves knighthood 
in compensation.” 

About this time he may have met his future second wife, then 
the wife of Lord Hastings, son of the Earl of Huntingdon, who 
died the following year. The lady was a daughter of Sir John 
Harrington of Exton, an old courtier of the Queen ; and it was 
the lady’s third venture. But for three years Zouche fades 
out of knowledge. He seems to have devoted himself to 
forming a physic garden by his house in Hackney, which |’Obel, 
the great French botanist, superintended. So, in 1598, when 
Zouche was entrusted with an embassy to Denmark, 1|’Obel 
goes too. In the previous year he had married off his elder 
daughter, but in 1600, again oppressed by financial difficulties, 
he retired to the Channel Islands and became Deputy Governor 
of Jersey. There he seems to have married his other daughter 
to the son of the Governor, Sir Thomas Leighton. 

In England the crisis of the Essex faction was coming to 
a head. In 1600 Zouche had already sat in trial of the earl, 
who, by the way, was Wotton’s patron. And in 1602, following 
the collapse of the Essex party, Zouche was given the Lord 
Presidency of Wales. It was his opportunity. He had not 
been there many months when that zeal which had caused him 
to exceed his authority in the Scotch embassy again mastered 
him, for Chamberlain wrote in October that ‘‘ Lord Zouche 
plays rex in Wales and takes upon him comme un Mailord 
d’ Angleterre, both with counsail and justices, as also with the 
poor Welchmen, whom they say he punishes extremely.” 
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CENTURY CARVINGS. 


This brought him into violent contact with the Lord Chief 
Justice. In 1604 Dudley Carlton reported that “a great cause 
troubled the Council often and long—betwixt the Lord President 
and the Lord Chief; the latter standing for his privileges of the 
King’s Bench, the other for the Court of Presidency in Wales, 
which do sometimes cross.”” The cases which, thirty years later, 
were to herald the Civil War seem to have been foreshadowed ; 
and Zouche came out second best. For he wrote bitterly to 
Cecil in 1605 lamenting the disgrace which the treatment of 
him brought on his office; why can he never live in honour 
as former presidents did use? If he cannot he will resign. 

He seems, however, to have had no small reputation at 
Court. In 1603 he was a Commissioner of Coronation claims, 
and in 1605 he was granted lands and tenements in divers 
counties in fee farm. We do not know what they were, but 
they were probably extensive. For on the same day, May Ist, 
many honours were bestowed, Carew and Cavendish were 
created barons, Burghley was raised to the earldom of Salisbury, 
Sidney got the Viscounty of Lisle, and so on. In the same year, 
too, the impecunious Zouche bought Bramshill. He may 
have extracted some wealth from “ the poor Welchmen,” but 
it is far more probable that his noble demeanour and learned 
conversation wheedled a substantial monetary grant out of the 
King. 

In 1612, on the death of Salisbury, some thought he would 
succeed him as Lord Treasurer. Thus his reputation seems 
to have been of the highest. However, the Treasury was put 
in commission, and he was only one of the Commissioners, 
together with Lord Wotton, Sir Henry’s elder brother. In 
that year, too, with other great nobles, such as the Duke of 
Lennox, the Earl of Arundel, Lord Lisle and Lord Harrington 
(his brother-in-law by his second marriage), he attended on 
the Prince Palatine at the time of his marriage with Sir Henry 
Wotton’s beloved Princess Elizabeth. In that same year, too, 
Prince Henry died of typhoid, and the building of Bramshill 
was brought to a close. Last week we mentioned the presence 
of the prince’s emblem on the porch at Bramshill, in connection 
with the tradition that the house was intended for his use. 
In view of Zouche’s chronic poverty and the abandonment 
of a great part of the structure at this time, it is credible that 
the Prince aided Zouche with presents, and at least conceivable 
that they had talked over the possibility of the Prince adopting 
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the house as his own later on. His death, however, put an end 
to such ideas and to the vastness of Zouche’s dreams. 

From 1609 onwards Zouche made a number of investments 
in colonial and insurance ventures ; in that year he was made 
a member of the Virginia Company, and in 1617 invested £100 
in Lord Delawarr’s ill fated expedition. In 1618 he ventured 
his own pinnace, the Silver Falcon, in a voyage to the same 
dlace. All the Zouches were something of Empire builders. 
His brother-in-law, Sir John of Codner, fitted out many expedi- 
‘ions and had large colonial estates; and Sir Edward, holder 
of an important monopoly of glass manufacture, and of whose 
behaviour as a knight marshal of the household some very 
dubious stories are told, was a member of the New England 
Council. 

Lord Zouche himself, however, seems to have been happiest 
cultivating his garden and building his house. Gerard was 
his friend and l’Obel commemorated their former relations 
by dedicating to him the 1605 edition of his ‘‘ Animadver- 
sationes.”” William Browne, too, dedicated to him the first 
book of his lengthy poem, “ Britannia’s Pastorals,” and also 
his “‘ Shepherd’s Pipe,” in the following lines : 


Be pleas’d, great Lord, when underneath the shades 
Of your delightful Bramshil! (where the spring 
Her flowers for gentle blasts with zephyr trades), 

Once more to hear a silly shepherd sing. 
It is enough, if this my oaten reed 
Please but the ear it should. I ask no more. 
Nor shall these rural notes, which heretofore 
Your true attention grac’d, and wing’d for fame 
Imperfectly : Oblivion shall not gain 
Ought of your worth, but sung shall be your name 
So long as England yields or song or swain. 


As to the building, there can be little doubt that Sir Henry 
Wotton was not unconcerned with it. About the time of its 
building was penned “ with the freedom of a plain Kentish 
man” an “Elementary Rapsodie” on the “Elements of 
Architecture.” Wotton’s qualifications for such a work were 
peculiar. He anticipated objections would be raised, that he 
handled an art no way suitable either to his “‘ Imployments or 
his Fortunes.” ‘To the first of these he found no very con- 
vincing answer, the reason being, in effect, that only cultured 
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amateurs had visited Italy, and, though ignorant of practice, 
had thereby some right to speak in view of the fact that architects, 
such as we know them, did not exist in England. As to the 
second objection, “‘ I must,” he said, “‘ shrink my shoulders, as 
I have learn’d abroad, and confess that I take courage to hope, 
from my very disability, that my present labour will find favour 
with others, since it was undertaken for no man’s sake less 
than my own.” His qualifications were thus moral rather than 
technical. 

But so were the qualifications of all his contemporaries, 
who raised the Hatfields and Knoles and Burleighs. ‘Thus 
Wotton’s “ Architecture’ may, in large measure, be taken 
as a text illustrated by Thorpe’s drawings. ‘Though the writer 
relies largely on Vitruvius, as Inigo Jones did twenty years 
later, yet Philibert de l’Orme and German writers figure promi- 
nently among his authorities. In one of his generalisations he 
says ““The Architect’s glory doth more consist in the Designe- 
ment and /dea of the whole work ” than in the technicalities 
of construction which are the business of the mason; “ it 
should therefore be his ambition to make the Form, which is 
the nobler part, triumph over the Matter.” In this Wotton 
shows himself a typical Jacobean, for the sentence sums up 
the building creed of the period in contrast to the modern 
doctrine that material must largely dictate the ferm of a 
building. 

In view of Bramshill’s unusual plan and the often strange 
disposal of some of Thorpe’s, it is interesting to find Wotton 
throwing off an idea which seems to explain the motive 
of such vagaries. He is propounding “a rule of my own 
collection ” : 

I had noted that all Art was there in its truest perfection where 
it might be reduced to some Natural Principle. For what are the most 
judicious Artizans but Mimiques of Nature? ‘This led me to con- 
template the fabrick of our own bodies wherein the High Architect 
of the world had displayed such skill as did stupefy human reason. 
There I found the Heart as the fountain of life, placed about the middle 
for the more equal communication of the Vital Spirits. The eyes 
seated aloft, the arms projected on either side. Briefly (not to lose 
ourselves in this speculation) it plainly appeareth, as a maxim drawn 
from Divine Light: That the Place of every part is determined by the 
Use. 

At the end of this extract he seems to shirk the issue. In 
his own mind I think Wotton would have liked to suggest that 
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houses should be constructed on the lines of the human body. 
Extravagant though it may seem, the form of Bramshill bears 
out such a suggestion, for Zouche and Wotton are certain to 
have discussed architecture during their travels. Indeed, 
in the letters Zouche shows some anxiety to obtain the plan 
of a certain house in Vienna (a building called ‘“ the Emperor’s 
Lust house ”’—though possibly Zouche’s zeal may not have 
been exclusively architectural). In such conversations Wotton 
may well have put forward his, still unqualified, idea, which 
in due course was embodied at Bramshill. For, observe: the 
complete plan of Bramshill was like this, 3—€, a figure which 
bears a not entirely superficial resemblance to a human body, 
the arms extended above the head, the entrance by the head 
itself—by the mouth, even; above which (in the portico— 
or “ face”’-—visible in Fig. 1) there are at the top two 
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arches originally open to a loggia or lofty view point, which 
may be taken for the eyes. The bay window below the eyes 
and above the mouth seems to represent a nose. The central 
courtyard, contained by the two sides, might be called the 
lungs, and it is significant that the position usually accorded 
to the heart in.the human body—namely, the left breast—was 
occupied in Lord Zouche’s time by the chapel, the great window 
of which (Fig. 10) still looks out on to the courtyard. (Originally 
all three ranges of lights in this window were more or 
less the same height. When the chapel was moved, 
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however, a floor cut the window in half and the centre 
lights were lowered. Undoubtedly of Lord Zouche’s time, the 
window is an interesting example of Jacobean Gothic.) Not 
to “‘lose ourselves in this speculation,” however, it will be 
seen that, fantastic though it may be, there is something to 
be said for Wotton and Zouche having entertained this 
preposterous notion. But it is not much more preposterous 
than many other of Sir Henry’s advices; for instance, 
that kitchens and offices requiring heat should face south ! 
Though in that he was probably echoing the medizval 
mistrust of the south wind, that it did ‘‘ corrupte and make 
evyll vapoures.”’ 

One of the few characteristics which Bramshill in its present 
state shares with other contemporary buildings is the beauty 
of the loggias. A charming pair face one another either end of 
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the “ troco” terrace (the game that used to be played there) : 
directly comparable to those at Holland House and Hatfield 
and Aston, yet their detail is independent. ‘The arrangement 
of the steps and balustrades, moreover, makes with them a 
most pleasing composition. Within their shade, richly carved 
seats of contemporary workmanship yet survive. In the wall 
of one of them (Fig. 6) four plaques of early seventeenth century 
carving, representing beasts, have been inserted. They were 
found in a cellar partition built in with rubble. Several frag- 
ments of arches and figures have been unearthed from time to 
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time which either formed part of the original ornament 
of the chapel or else parts of a mantelpiece in one 
of the vanished wings. 

The postern gate (Fig. 2) is a typical example of 
the period. The flanking arches, though, show 
an unusual reminiscence of the Romanesque, with 
iheir dogtooth ornament and gables. In striving 
fter the classic the craftsman here strayed into the 
old Norman version of it. The balustrading is 
nodern and a copy of the work round the roof of 
ihe house. At some period the side arches were 
bricked up, and Sir William Cope discovered they 
iad originally been open and balustraded in the 
manner of the loggias flanking the great entrance. 
When, however, the postern was restored the pre- 
sent strapwork panels were preferred. 

We have already noticed the gable of the north- 
east front. Looking at it more closely, however, a 
word must be said of the effective combination of 
stone with brick in the pinnacles and gable generally. 
‘Thus, with a minimum of carving a very rich effect 
is produced. be 

Glancing again over the undulating waves of 
park and woodland which gently surge towards the 
house until they break upon the pink walls of the 
terrace, no account of Bramshill would approach 
completeness that did not tell the dreadful misfor- 
tune of Archbishop Abbott’s hunting. It happened 
in 1621. He “‘ was invited by the Lord Zouche to 
Bramshill to hunt and kill a buck; the keeper 
(though he had been warned to keep out of the 
prelate’s range) ran amongst the herd of deer to 
bring them up to the fairer mark, whilst the 
archbishop, sitting on his horse back, let loose a 
barbed arrow from a cross bow and unhappily hit 
the keeper: he was,” adds Fuller, whose account 
this is, “shot through the enmontery of the left 
arm, and died in a great flux of blood immediately. 
This presently put an end to the sport of that 
day, and almost to the archbishop’s mirth to the 
last of his life.” ‘‘ Throughout his whole life,” says 
another, “‘ he observed a weekly fast on a Tuesday, 
the day on which this fatal mischance fell out, and 
settled an annuity of 20/ on the widow, which soon 
procured her another husband.” 

“The fame of this man’s death flew faster than 
the arrow that killed him. The Archbishop was not 
much beloved by the inferior clergy as over-rigid 
and austere;” the accident, therefore, produced 
disastrous results: Abbott was suspended, bishops 
refused to receive consecration from blood-stained 
hands, and a Commission of Inquiry was appointed. 
It is often said that the hospital at Guildford 
was founded in expiation of this deed; but, 
as a matter of fact, it had been begun by Abbott 
two years previously. 

A few years later, 1625, Lord Zouche himself 
followed his keeper to the grave. His title fell 
into abeyance between his two daughters, until, 
in 1815, Sir Cecil Bishop, Bt., of Parham, 
successfully revived it in right of his mother, 
cescendant of the eleventh Lord Zouche’s elder 
‘aughter. His son being killed in Canada in 1812, 
tne twelfth Lord Zouche’s daughter succeeded, and 
i1 time her son, Robert Curzon, did likewise, who 

as succeeded by his son as fifteenth baron. He 
ied in 1915, and the title is held by his only sister, 
i.e present Baroness Zouche. 

To return to Edward the builder. Bramshill 
id all his property he bequeathed to Sir Edward 
ouche, Marshal of the King’s Household, “ as 

token of true affection to him and his being of 
is blood and the son of him he loved best, except 
ie Lord Grey of Wilton.” He was buried at 
versley near by, though no monument marks the 
vot. The epigram of Ben Jonson on the Zouche 
mbs at Harringworth, where the chapel vault 
»mmunicated with the family cellar, does not there- 
iore apply to him. But here it is: 
Whenever I die, let this be my fate, 
To lie by my good Lord Zouche ; 
That when I’m a-dry, to the tap I may hie 
And so back again to my couch. 


CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 


‘The interior of Bramshill will be described in our two 
succeeding issues.) 
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IVORIES AT THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS 
CLUB 


By LeicH ASHTON. 


HE Burlington Fine Arts Club Spring Exhibition brings 

before us a collection of carvings in ivory that will 

come as a revelation to many who have not fully 

appreciated the range and perfection of this branch of 

the sculptor’s art. This is the first exhibition that 
has ever been devoted entirely to the art, and for this reason 
alone marks an epoch. The collection is drawn mainly from 
European ivories. One small case contains a few picked examples 
of the pre-Christian era, another a small number of exotic ivories. 
The Committee has wisely excluded all Far Eastern ivories of 
the later periods. Netsuke, okimono, etc., are the works of 
ingenuity rather than inspiration; it is in Europe and on the 
adjacent shores of the Mediterranean that, generally speaking, 
the great possibilities of the medium have been most fully 
realised, and it is in the finest examples of that provenance here 
exhibited that we can grasp how purely satisfying that medium can 
be. Man has always used ivory and horn for his earliest attempts 
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I.—CHRIST IN GLORY, AND THE MEETING OF MARY AND ELIZABETH. (12ins. high.) 
(Musée Royale du Cinquantenaire, Brussels.) 


Carolingian, late 8th century. 





at carving, doubtless because of its accessibility in the spoils 
of the chase, and it is in a fragment of reindeer horn, dyed by 
age and burial a dull red, that the earliest example (No. 1) in 
the exhibition is to be found; an engraved sketch of a horse’s 
head, drawn with all that vigour and truth which prehistoric man, 
who found his library in the study of the world around him, 
seems to have produced with such ease. Other ivories of especial 
interest in the case of early examples are the exquisite little Greek 
jug (No. 8), the head of a Roman soldier (No. 15)—an insistent 
reminder that Rome at times could rival her predecessor—and 
the charming Greco-Roman statuette of Venus (No. 18). 
Among the most remarkable in this group is the handle of 
a knife (No. 19), carved in relief, with a lioness, a goat and a lion 
cub. Described in the catalogue as Hither Asia (?), perhaps 
about the third to sixth century a.D., this extraordinary carving 
opens up a number of possibilities as to origin. Its history can 
be traced back to Ravenna, and its affinity to the carvings of 
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2.—MIRACLES OF CHRIST. (12ins. high.) 
Early Christian Diptych. (F.E. Andrews, Esq.) 
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3.—THE MARIES AT THE SEPULCHRE. (4ins. high.) 
French, first half 14th century. (H. B. Harris, Esq.) 


beasts on the chair of Maximian brings in its train the simple 
solution of a common origin for both, somewhere in Egypt. 
But the style is more definitely Asiatic, and the composition 
of the design does not belong to the same school as the chair. 
The Iranian origin also suggested in the catalogue seems to me 
a possibility. The carving has neither the ferocious violence 
of the typical Scythian animal style nor the almost sentimental 
prettiness of the florid Greco-Scythian. If by Iranian a 
Persian origin is suggested, the Late 
Parthian or Early Sassanid period 
seem most likely to claim it, before 
the revival of Hellenic interest had 
given way to the almost heraldic style 
of later Sassanid art; that is to say, 
during the third century a.p. But, in 
fact, the savage naturalism which is 
characteristic of this ivory is typical of 
certain relics of the art of the Central 
Asian plateau. Actually, I find the 
nearest parallels to it in such objects as 
the small scent-bottle in the shape of 
a lion, found in the Novocherkassk 
treasure (ill. Rostovtzev, ‘“‘ Iranians and 
Greeks in S. Russia,’’ Pl. xxvi b, and 
classified there as of the art of the Dons 
on the Dniester), or the bronze axe-head 
with a group of three animals in relief 
in the British Museum (ill. Sir C. 
Hercules Read, A Tribute, Pl. xxxiii c, 
and there described as Bactrian, fourth 
century B.c.), which is perhaps nearer to 
Archaic Ionic art in feeling than any- 
thing else. The possibility of a Mycenzan 
or Cretan origin is, I think, unlikely. 
For the affinity between the animals and 
such works as the reliefs at Knossos or 
the steatite vases found at Hagia Triada, 
though palpable, is somewhat remote, 
the touch of conventionalism in Myce- 
nean art being here noticeably absent. 
This ivory remains a problem at present, 
but somewhere among the tribes of the 
Central Asian plateau seems the most 
likely place of origin, somewhere in the 
first three centuries B.c. for date. 

The period of the early centuries of 
our own era is rightly described in the 
introduction to the catalogue as difficult 
to name, as it comprises both Early 
Christian and Late Pagan examples. 


The epoch covered stretches from the 5.—AN ELK FIGHT. 
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4.—RELIQUARY FASHIONED AS ROMANESQUE CHURCH. (8ins. high.) 


Probably Cologne, late 12th century. (Brussels.) 


era belong the great diptychs presented for ceremonial purposes. 
Of these several are shown, but by far the most beautiful is the 
leaf depicting an elk fight (No. 25, Fig. 5.) Above, a group is 
seated watching the fight. The delicacy of the carving on the 
balustrade is almost unbelievable; the designs seem hung in 
space. Below, one sees a succession of the events of the combat. 
An elk lies dead at the top; below, another is let out from the 
cage; next we see the coup de grace ; and then again another elk 
being released. The artist had obviously 
witnessed many such fights, and the 
se —, skill in design is only equalled by the 
ye ery | i skill of. the technique, the texture of 

“tee gaa the surface and the delicacy of the finish 
being superb. Perhaps the other most 
notable ivory of this group in addition 
to the famous diptych of A®%sculapius 
and Hygeia (No. 24) is the diptych 
(Fig. 2) carved with scenes from the 
Miracles of Christ (No. 28). This ivory, 
which has been exhaustively discussed 
by Mr. Eric Maclagan in an article in the 
Antiquaries Journal for April, 1923, is 
notable for the treatment of the subjects, 
which is completely distinctive. 

The Carolingian revival which 
followed the downfall of classical art is, 
in the main, imitative, and it is only in 
individual and outstanding examples 
that we get away from the somewhat 
desolate repetition of the usual types. 
Ivories are all liturgical in purpose, and 
the most frequent use of the medium 
we find is in reliefs for book-covers. It 
is as the connecting link between the 
sculpture of the classical world and the 
Romanesque revival that Carolingian 
art plays such an important part. 

Fig. 1 (No. 34 in the Exhibition), 
the reliefs formerly in the Church of 
Genoels-Elderen, is, in some ways, the 
most beautiful European ivory in the 
world. Dating from the end of the 
eighth century, the curious exotic loveli- 
ness of the design marks it out for im- 
mediate attention. The strange, rigid 
poses, the parallel folds of the robes, 
the balance of the groups, the corre- 
spondence of the architectural designs, 
all tend to give a sense of complete 
satisfaction to the composition. What 
could be more exquisite than the out- 


(Leaf of a diptych.) 


fourth to early seventh centuries. To this Height 11}ins., 5th century. (Liverpool Museum.) _ line of the group of Mary and Elizabeth, 
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with the curtains curled round the pillars behind? How 
admirably, too, the artist uses the open work of the relief. It 
is the highest pinnacle to which symmetry in pattern can achieve. 
The panel with Christ in glory treading on the lion, the basilisk, 
the asp and the 
cockatrice, too, 
is equally desir- 
able. Here, too, 
the beauty of the 
silhouette fills 
us with pleasure. 
And perhaps 
most simple and 
delightful of all 
is the little de- 
sign of interlaced 
knots which or- 
naments the 


border. 
A worthy 
second to this 


ivory is the leaf 
of another dip- 
tych (No. 38), 
representing an 
archbishop cele- 
brating Mass. 
The superb dis- 
tinction of the 
design, with 
the composition 
leading up to 
the magnificent 
central figure, 
the great size of 
the leaf—it is 
13hins. high— 
and the expres- 
sion of the sing- 
ing monks make 
it one of the 
most remarkable 
in the collection. 
Mention must 
also be made of 
the charming 
series of scenes 
from the life of 
Christ (Nos. 41, 
42 and 43), as delicate as illuminated missals and very similar 
to them in treatment and feeling. 





6.—HEAD OF A YAK. (Height 7ins.) 
Chinese, A.D. 960-1280. (M. Stocket, Brussels.) 


But the West was not the only school of carving to attract 
us at this period. In the East, too, our pleasure lies. In 
Constantinople the iconoclastic period in the early ninth century 
precluded the production of religious ivories, but the secular 
demand in all probability produced the earlier and finer caskets 
decorated with classical subjects, of which the Veroli Casket 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum is the noblest instance. 
The children of these early examples are represented by three 
fine caskets (Nos. 49-51) decorated with secular subjects within 
formal borders. 

The awakening glory of Byzantine splendour is to be found in 
the opening of the tenth century. Thence onward to the taking 
of Constantinople in 1204, the Eastern capital was the fountain- 
head of the ivory production of the world. Of a number of 
the centre leaf of a triptych with 
the Crucifixion is the finest (No. 54). Beneath the rounded 
arch of the leaf the Christ hangs on the Cross. On either side 
Above the arms of 
at the 


examples represented, 


are the figures of the Virgin and St. John. 
the Cross are two mourning angels and two rosettes ; 
foot are a skull and three nails. The quality of the carving is 
incomparable. The long straight lines of the Virgin’s drapery, 
the slightly bent head in sign of mourning, the slim and graceful 
figure of St. John, are typical instances of the sense of design 
that marks the Byzantine tradition. This ivory, which has not 
been hitherto exhibited, adds one more to the list of triptychs 
of the first quality, headed by the Harberville triptych in the 
Louvre, of which others may be instanced the Crucifixions of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale and in Berlin. Among other fine 
examples of Byzantine art must be mentioned the Virgin and 
Child beneath a canopy in unusually high relief (No. 56). 

The Byzantine tradition persisted long, and in the Roman- 
esque period which bridged the path to the Gothic era the influence 
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is still strongly felt. In the magnificent reliquary here illustrated 
(Fig. 4, No. 79) the fullest scope has been given to the inventor’s 
taste. Formed as a Romanesque church, the fagades are deco- 
rated with scenes of the Virgin and Child between St. Simeon 
and St. Joseph, and Christ blessing with the symbols of the 
Evangelists. The sides are decorated with arcades, and in each 
niche is the bust of an Apostle. At either end stand warriors, 
and on the top are the signs of the Zodiac. The provenance 
of this reliquary is, perhaps, Cologne; its period late twelfth 
century. 

The Gothic period and France in that period saw the greatest 
production of ivory carving that the world has ever seen. For 
secular and religious alike the demand was insatiable, till the 
carver’s trade increased so greatly that the quality of his art 
in consequence decreased. But the earlier productions are 
unsurpassed in their delicacy and charm. The exquisite group 
of the Maries at the Sepulchre (No. 91, Fig. 3) ranks among the 
most beautiful carvings at the exhibition. Technique, design 
and form alike are perfect ; the contrasting curves of the poses, 
the slender grace of the hands, the rhythmic fall of the robe 
over the parapet all combine to form a composition of rare charm. 
This group, in all probability, formed part of a Passion scene 
from an altar-piece, where it would be mounted in a frame 
with other similar reliefs. The other illustration (No. 142, 
Tig. 7) represents the secular side. This mirror-case, set once 
with its sheet of metal to reflect the beauty of its owner, is 
carved with the representation of an elopement— perhaps Lancelot 
carrying off Guinevere. The knight, attended by his followers, 
stands on his horse’s saddle and catches the lady, who is leaping 
from the window of her tower, the shudder of fright expressive 
in every line of her shrinking form. The group is posed over 
a bridge, the sweeping lines of the horse-cloths carrying the 
eye from right to left ; below, the lovers are represented being 
rowed away in 
a boat, while in 
the bows a 
musician charms 
their senses with 
his lute. At the 
four corners are 
four monstrous 
beasts. The 
delicacy of the igh 
carving and the ~ 
cool surface of m / ‘Ae 
the ivory, in this ser 
very 
in tone, 
unequalled 


case pure 


lend 





charm to this 
example. An- 
other most 
delightful ex - 7.—MIRROR CASE: REPRESENTING AN 


ample is to be ELOPEMENT. 


French, 14th century. 


(Two-fifths actual size.) 
seen in No. 143. (Liverpool Pub. Mus.) 
The scene depic- 
ted isa hawking- 
party; the 
knight and his 
lady ride forth, 
accompanied by 
the huntsmen 
and other mem- 
their 
party. The 
design is simple, 


bers of 


but the quality 
of the carving 
is of the finest. 
At the 
are four 


corners 
gro- 
The 
ivory is stained 
a singularly 
pleasing purplish 
red. 
many others in 


tesques. 





Among 
8.—A DRAUGHTSMAN. (Nearly actual size.) 


English or German, 12th century. (M. Stocket, 


this section may 
: Brussels.) 


the 
magnificent recumbent figure—perhaps Mary Magdalene (No. go); 
the Trinity (No. 1o1), the exquisite little casket with enamelled 
mounts (No. 137), and the extremely graceful Virgin, recalling 
the stone sculpture of the period (No. 93). The desk-case in 


be noted 
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the centre of the room holds a selection of choice examples, 
chiefly of the Romanesque period. Foremost among these are: 
the exquisite little relief of two adoring angels (No. 75), English 
of the eleventh century; the magnificent fragment of a figure 
of Christ from a crucifix (No. 76), English, late twelfth century ; 
and the relief of the Nativity (No. 73), English, tenth to eleventh 
century. In addition to these, there is an admirable series of 
draughtsmen (Nos. 81-86), mainly German, of the twelfth century. 

With the close of the fourteenth century ivory carving 
has reached its apogee. The ivories of the Renaissance and 
post-Renaissance periods lack the interest of their predecessors, 
though here and there they achieve distinction. The group 
of the Rape of the Sabines (No. 190), the bust, in high relief, 
of Pepys by Le Marchand (No. 220), and the exquisitely fine 
medallion of the same by Cavalier (No. 222) are all worthy of 
attention, while the bust of the Duke of Marlborough (No. 218) 
would repay a visit to any collection. 
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One more ivory must claim our attention. In the case 
of exotic ivories, where, too, the magnificent mask from Benin 
(No. 241) is to be noted, is one of the most beautiful things in 
the room. This fragment of relief (No. 237, Fig. 6), carved 
with a strange beast, apparently a yak, is one of the most 
exquisite works of art produced from that cradle of art, China. 
For sheer delicacy of technique, the sensitive treatment of this. 
carving would be difficult to surpass. What it was intended 
for it is hard to say—perhaps a table screen for the scholar’s 
writing-room. Its extreme charm and refinement lead one 
to place it, perhaps, as early as the Sung Period (960-1280). 

This is an exhibition which no lover of art should miss. 
The Committee are to be highly congratulated on the magnifi- 
cent examples of every period of ivory carving which they have 
got together. The arrangement is in every way admirable: 
and the illustrated catalogue should prove a standard work of 
reference. 





DOG TRAINING 


VII—THE REPORT OF THE GUN, AND FURTHER LESSONS IN 


O far all the lessons have been 

given without the use of the gun 

or even its introduction as a 

piece of furniture. Before a shot 

can be fired the pupil must first 
be accustomed to its presence in the 
trainer’s hands and to see it flourished 
in a manner which would breed nervous- 
ness if too much were attempted at the 
start. This part of the lesson must be 
conducted without giving any inkling as 
to the killing power of the gun. 

The trainer proceeds to the original 
ground and, having put the puppy down, 
commences to move the gun about in 
a haphazard sort of way, always with 
the idea of showing that there is nothing 
to fear from its presence. If the dog 
shows no sign of flinching, the trainer 
becomes bolder and bolder, mounting 
the gun to the shoulder and pointing it 
in various directions. He turns sharply 
round, swings the muzzle in a circle 
and generally acts the part of shooting. 
As soon as it is certain that the puppy 
takes no notice and remains down, the 
trainer, calling it to heel, commences to 
move about, every now and then throw- 
ing the gun to the shoulder, first one 
way, then another, sometimes aiming 
behind, all so as to accustom the pupil 
to the flourishing over his head of what 
must appear a mighty weapon. A dog 
not previously schooled in this manner 
may jump when a gun is first pointed, 
and, should a discharge follow, take 
precipitate flight. Such an_ incident 
would implant a state of fear with 
regard to guns in general that would 
be most difficult to eradicate. That is 
why no shot may be fired on the first 
introduction of the gun into the lessons, 
and why the pantomime is so carefully 
acted. By this means only can a dog 
be taught quiescence when the gun is 
used for its proper purpose. 

Even when the time has come for 
a shot to be fired, the gun is not employed, 
but in its place a muzzle-loading pistol. 
The pupil has already been tested for 
nervousness at a sudden sharp report, 
such asaclap ot the hands when he is 
not looking. Since this is a sure guide 
to gun nervousness, all risk has been 
removed that the snapping of a cap 
will cause alarm. The first modest 
blank is detonated with pistol held 
behind the trainer’s back, the next 
when held aloft, following which a 
pinch of powder may be added, the paper rammed on top 
causing a sharp report. All the time that these tests are pro- 
ceeding the puppy is seated in front, progress being regulated 
according to the way in which the ever-increasing noise is 
treated. Should there be any sign of fear, the trainer, leaving the 
dog down, moves some twenty yards away in the direction of 
the kennel, the last in order to intercept flight should such 
be attempted, and then fires a shot. Provided the milder test 
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BLANK 
THE SECOND OVER THE PUPIL’S HEAD; 


BY AMATEURS 


STEADINESS. 


IS FIRED BEHIND THE TRAINER’S BACK, AND 


him, so bringing the tuition to an end for the time being. On 
the following day the lesson is repeated along similar lines, the 
processes continuing until the pupil takes not the slightest 
notice of the report. 

The next stage consists in firing blanks, always straight 
ahead, while the dog is walking to heel, he, if a spaniel, being 
made to sit at each salute. Since the pistol I use is an old 








Adams revolver, blank rights and lefts are occasionally 
introduced, all shots being fire! in a sudden way to corres- 
pond with the manner of firing when in pursuit of game. 
By degrees the puppy becomes indifferent to the direction 
of fire and the gradually increasing charges used. Black, 
be it remembered, makes more noise than smokeless, and 
short barrels more than long, therefore the practice renders the 
pupil immune to the extra loud reports 
in which ordinary cartridges some- 
times indulge. 

In the case of spaniels, all due atten- 
tion must be paid to seeing that they 
drop promptly to shot. Prior to this 
stage retrievers and spaniels have been 
treated alike, but the difference must 
now be further emphasised by putting 
the spaniel down while the trainer walks 
25yds. to 30yds. in the direction of the 
kennels. Having gone so far he turns 
round and calls the dog by name, where- 
upon, when the pupil has covered about 
half the distance, the pistcl is suddenly 
thrown up and a shot fired. Since the 
puppy has already been taught to go 
down to the uplifted hand, his dropping 
is rather in response to the motion of 
the arm than to the shot. This 
accomplished, the trainer goes up to the 
dog, gives him a few pats and _ then 
takes him further afield, when he is 
once more put down and _ left while 
the trainer walks away. Again the 
dog is called up; but this time the 
pistol is fired from behind, and if he 
does not sit he is ordered to do so. 
Thus the proceeds until the shot causes the 
instantly to subside. 

The next duty for the spaniel alone to master is instant 
dropping to shot while engaged in hunting, which comes 
almost naturally, provided the foregoing practices have been 
scrupulously gone through. The puppy ts sent off to hunt, 
and while so engaged some twenty yards away the trainer 
fires a blank and instantly gives the command “ Up.” This 
word, although not obviously fitting the occasion, is specially 
reserved for spaniels when they are required to drop to 
shot while engaged in routing out game. Usually, speech is 
unnecessary or, at any rate, becomes so during the three 
or more lessons which are needed to implant this all-essential 
item of behaviour in the case of spaniels. The _ precise 
time at which the gun supplants the pistol is a matter of 
convenience. 

lor the next few days the gun is left out of the programme, 
and attention is devoted to the further instilling of steadiness. 
Is there anywhere a sportsman who cannot call to mind occasions 
when a thoroughly good working dog has dropped the bird he 
is retrieving and hastened to fetch another which falls near-by ? 
Perhaps he gets confused, picking up first one then the other, 


lesson puppy 





THE ROLLING RABBIT. 


A screen usually conceals the assistant. 


finally returning with neither. Having myself seen the thing 
happen hundreds of times, | take particular care to teach my 
pupils that they can only do one thing properly at a time. My 
method is to drop a dummy so that the dog sees it; and if he 
attempts to pick it up I say ‘* No’ and walk towards the kennel, 
at a certain moment, pausing in my walk and sending him to 
fetch it. As the dog approaches, a second dummy, kept in 
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reserve, is thrown behind me in such a way that the dog sees it. 
If that way inclined, he drops the bird in hand to fetch its 
duplicate. The order “‘ No”’ usually checks the tendency before 
it has budded into action, and a faithful retrieve follows; but 
:f the error has proceeded too far, the dog is sent back to the 
dummy he has dropped and is made to deliver it. It is then 
returned to the original position, the dog is sent to retrieve and 





TEMPTATION ON EITHER HAND. 
the tantalising side-play is repeated as many times as the tendency 
to error is manifest. . . 

The above is all done on quite bare ground, so that the 
dog may not only see the dummies fall, but is aware of their 
presence lying strewn around. As has already been explained, 
dummies are not thrown in sight of the dog when he is being 
taught to hunt ; therefore the visibility in the present instance 
produces the effect of game lying scattered around, all of which 
must be disregarded until the order to retrieve is given. As many 
as four dummies may be so strewn in different places, the dog 
being taught to fetch whichever one is indicated, and all in turn 
This is the very best way of teaching a dog to mark the various 
birds which are down; hence, when he has learnt that each 
in sequence has to be gathered, a move may be made to ground 
where there is sufficient covert to hide the dummies after they 
have fallen. Plenty of practice may be given in this work, 
the idea being to cultivate the gift of memory so that the pupil 
may learn to register in his mind where the dummies are 
lying. When the direction of one of them is indicated the 
dog, by going straight to the fall, proves that he has 
remembered that particular bird. At trials this accomplish 
ment is rightly accorded high importance. 

Still another device which I find 
most useful in teaching steadiness is 
what may be termed wheels or wooden 
rabbits. They are made by cutting 
discs, 1}ins. thick, from a round tree 
some five inches in diameter. To pre- 
vent splitting, a piece of wire may be 
run round their circumference and 
stapled at intervals. They are rolled 
along a nice smooth piece of turf, a 
canvas screen or other shelter serving 
to conceal the ‘“ bowler.’ As they go 
by the trainer salutes them with blank 
charges, the puppy being enjoined to 
take no notice. No matter how steady 
a dog may be under the test of other 
kinds of shooting, there is a fascination 
about these wheels which tempts a 
run-in when first they are seen gam- 
bolling along. The ever-useful ‘ No” 
is generally sufficient to stop the pupil 
from going far, but novices are not 


alone in having something to learn 
from their use. Well I remember 
receiving a call from a_ neighbouring 


: keeper, who had with him a third- 
season retriever which I knew to be 
quite steady to ground game. Happen- 
ing to mention the peculiar tempta- 
tion offered by these wooden wheels, 
I hazarded the suggestion that it was 
a shade of odds on his dog running in 

to them, but he laughed the idea to scorn. And yet, on putting 

the bitch to the test she promptly rushed in, although her 
owner was able to stop her before she had gone far. “ Well, 

I was never more taken a-back in my life !’’ was the substance of 

his remarks. 

Yet another means is thus made available for teaching 
good habits before introduction to genuine quarry. Wheels 
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can be used in a variety of ways, the most useful being to lay 
two or three of the ordinary dummies in a patch of rough 
herbage and then to trundle the wheels so that they drive into 
the covert and carry on beyond. The pupil, having seen the 
wheels pass into hiding, is sent out to retrieve and, coming 
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first upon one of the laid dummies, brings it back. Thus the 
conditions for dealing with fur are suitably represented without 
the excitement of participating in sport. The wheels them- 
selves are not congenial objects to retrieve, and so should not 
be used for that purpose. R. SHARPE, 





A CHAMPION OF AGRICULTURE 


Y the death of Viscount Chaplin in his eighty-third 
year, a stalwart man in every sense has been lost to 
the country. As Mr. Gardiner relates in his biography 
of Sir William Harcourt, Chaplin and Harcourt kept 
up a comparison of magnitudes. Chaplin in 1896 
weighed about eighteen stones, which he brought down to 
sixteen in that year, whereupon Harcourt, who had always prided 





a keen shot both on the moor and the manor, and he had hunted 
big-game before he came to his prime. His best sportsmanship, 
however, was founded on his love of horses. That his famous 
Hermit won the Derby in a thunderstorm is an event that pro- 
bably has been narrated more than any other in the history of 
the Turf; but his greatest enjoyment, hunting, had nothing to 
do with the vicissitudes of racing ; he there gave the best evidence 


THE LATE VISCOUNT CHAPLIN. 


fiimself upon being the lighter of the two, began dieting himself, 
giving up milk, sugar, bread and other fattening foods. ‘The 
end of the rivalry was an agreement whereby they should keep 
themselves as near sixteen and a half stones as possible. In 
politics Chaplin was a still more pronounced stalwart whose broad 
back was always at the disposal of the agricultural interest to which 
he belonged both by birth and by inclination. His father was 
a Lincolnshire clergyman who farmed on a very large scale, 
and before he was nineteen he inherited a fine property from 
his uncle, Mr. Charles Chaplin, M.P. Lord Chaplin was famous 
both as a farmer and as an adept at those outdoor sports in 
which a landed proprietor might be expected to excel. He was 


of his being a horse lover and a fine rider. In politics he 
was a devoted follower of Disraeli. From his father he had 
inherited a conservatism of the old-fashioned sort, and with skill 
and fire he defended his principles in the House of Commons. 
He was, in particular, the farmer’s friend, and there was no measure 
brought forward during his day which was not scanned by him 
with a jealous care for the interests of his friends and neighbours. 
He became and remained their Parliamentary champion. Irom 
the very beginning‘of his career he took up the position that 
the interests of the farmer had been sacrificed to Free Trade. 


That led him to take part in the Fair Trade movement and, 


ultimately, in Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform, The first 
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important office he held under the Government was that of 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Under Lord Salisbury 
he became President of the Board of Agriculture, a position 
which he occupied down to the Dissolution of 1892. He was 
a member of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in 1881 and 
became President of the Board of Agriculture shortly after. 
When the Unionists came into office in 1895 he accepted the 
Presidency of the Local Government Board; but when Lord 
Salisbury reconstructed his Cabinet after the General Election 
of 1900, Chaplin stood aside with Goschen, Lord Cross and 
Sir Matthew Ridley. His peerage was received in I916 as a 
mark of the appreciation felt for the work which he was doing 
during the war. 

Lord Chaplin’s principal distinction was that he kept the 
banner of Protection floating during the many phases through 
which it passed during his lifetime. His adhesion to the principle 
was based on a belief that Free Trade was a means of providing 
cheap foreign food for the urban workers at the expense of those 
who grew food in this country. Whether it was called Fair 
Trade, Tariff Reform or, in plain English, Protection, he agreed 
with it. Before the war many thought it mere prejudice on his 
part, but much has occurred to qualify that judgment. The 
war has shown, at any rate, that Chaplin was right in his belief 
that no country was safe which depended to the extent we did 
on the importation of foreign food and took no trouble to ensure 
the prosperity of the home producers. 

Lord Chaplin has frequently been referred to as a relic of 
a bygone age; the word “ relic’’ is not used correctly here ; 
he was a fine example of the type of country gentleman, as he has 
been during the last three-quarters of a century. In manner 
and diction he was at once more diffuse and more ornate than 
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is the fashion to-day, when directness of expression is regarded 
as the chiefest merit. He had, too, something of the ancient 
dignity of his race and standing, whereas the same sort of man 
to-day tries in every way to be informal. It has been urged that 
his sympathies were comparatively few. The land stood first in 
his affection ; to the last he believed in the old order which has 
had to give place to a new order of a very different kind. He 
had ideas about game and trespassing and what he considered 
the rights of property generally, which he announced without 
apology ; in fact, with a sure belief that the changes taking place 
were those of deterioration. To ride a horse, to shoot well and 
to hunt, were the accomplishments which he exemplified in 
his own person and believed were the best adornments of the 
country gentleman. Nor did he pretend to that openness of 
mind which is now in so many quarters pronounced a virtue. 
He had a few hard and well defined beliefs and opinions to which 
he was loath to add and still more loath to diminish. His success 
in life was largely due to his frank recognition that the chief 
aim of man is to enjoy himself as much as possible. Yet, withal, 
he was just and tolerant as regards others and could argue 
with perfect good humour. It is true that on more than one 
occasion he lashed himself into a great indignation when 
replying to something particularly noxious that had come 
from Mr. Gladstone, but had he been interrogated on the 
point he would have laughed to scorn the suggestion that in his 
hard hitting there was anything of malice or hatred. He took 
hard knocks himself and administered them to others without a 
spark of malice or bad feeling being at the bottom of his 
indignation. Things are different to-day, but there is not 
much to prove that the present generation is greater than 
that of which he was a representative. 





NOTES ON THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW 


HIS Chelsea Flower Show has become a national fetish ; 

the very first day, and the unremitting downpour, 

proved its well deserved powers of attraction. But 

surely the Show has been held often enough at Chelsea 

for those in authority to know that in moist weather 
the paths leading to the tents turn into quagmires. This is 
said in no carping spirit, but there is nothing so maddening as 
having to wade through seas of liquid mud before arriving at 
the big tents. A few loads of gravel or a temporary board walk 
are not expensive items and would be thoroughly appreciated 
by all visitors. There certainly was a great improvement on the 
second day, but everything should be in readiness for the vagaries 
of the English climate. Even in the painstaking process of having 
to watch my step I had to take notice of one outside exhibit— 
Messrs. Fromows’ acers; they were excellently grown and in 
variety to suit any garden. 

The general impression of the great tents has been dealt 
with in a previous article. Personally, in a very short time, 
line after line of great banks and masses of colour give me acute 
floral indigestion, and I am irresistibly drawn towards those 
exhibits which are either simple in arrangement and not too 
crowded, or which contain plants new or rare in our gardens. 
To my mind one of the best of all the exhibits was Mr. Perry’s 
stand of hardy ferns. The growth and clean appearance of 
the plants and the careful arrangement of the stand could 
hardly be bettered. Ffor some reason most gardeners imagine 
that uncommon ferns are difficult to grow and that their suc- 
cessful cultivation is only achieved after a tortuous novitiate ; 
but that is not the case. There is a garden near Edinburgh 
which in a month’s time will have a woodland show of ferns 
almost as striking as those of Mr. Perry. 

Another exhibit of great interest was Mr. Sydney Smith’s 
collection of cacti. Those touzle-headed vegetables are entirely 
outside my ken, but I am informed that their successful cultiva- 
tion is a knack easily learned. Mr. Smith told me that he had 
only one greenhouse, which contained over 15,000 cacti. This 
amazing result is, of course, the result of their happy habit 
of never overflowing outside their own pot. Their age is extra- 
ordinary : Mamillaria micromeris, like miniature ‘“‘ Bibendum ” 
figures of Michelin tyre fame, 8ins. high, was a giant of forty years ; 
while another bearded gentleman a foot high, Pilocerus senilis, 
thrived extremely well for a thirty year old plant. The whole 
collection was noticeable for its healthy and well cared for 
appearance. 

The most interesting stand from the point of view of garden 
rarities was that shown by Messrs. Bees. Arisaema candidissimum 
is a pleasant change from the usual dingy greens and chocolates 
of the arisemas. The flower in its young stage is a very delicate 
flesh colour, turning to a pure white as it grows older. They 
also showed for the first time one of the latest and best of Mr. 
Kingdon Ward’s introductions from China, Campanula calcicola, 
a charming little alpine with its nodding bells of deep blue. 
Among their primulas P. chrysopa made a splendid exhibit. 
This primula should become better known, for it is easily culti- 
vated and thrives under precisely the same conditions as 
P. helodoxa. The Bees’ form is a darker blue than is usually 
seen, and the combination of the blue of P. chrysopa and the yellow 


of P. helodoxa is particularly attractive. There was also a pot 
of the rich blue and purple heads of P. Menziesi, to my mind the 
neatest and the best of the capitata section. 

Dr. Macwatt also showed an excellent collection of primulas, 
among them that extraordinary species of the Omphalogramma 
group, P. vinceflora, which looks exactly like an enormous violet. 
But among all these new Asiatic primulas P. sibizica still holds 
its own with the utmost ease. To-day, 105 years after its first 
introduction into cultivation, its grace and elegance and the 
sheen of smoke blue on its flowers still keep it in the first rank 
of the primulas. In 1913 Sir Isaac Bailey Balfour spoke of it, 
“as a plant of cultivation it completes its centenary in five years’ 
time and still holds its place.’ Another fascinating primula 
shown by Dr. Macwatt is P. chionantha, fat and rich in growth, 
with white flowers the texture of porcelain. 

The shrubs on the whole were disappointing, partly, no 
doubt, owing to the inclement weather. Mr. Gill made me green 
with jealousy by showing magnificent blooms of Rhododendron 
Dalhousie and R. Nuttalli, grown outside in Cornwall; and 
Messrs. Cuthbert staged a magnificent collection of azaleas. 
But the main reason for the disappointing show of shrubs was 
the extraordinarily bad arrangement of the exhibits. The 
Donard Nurseries and Mr. Reuthe were the main offenders 
by crowding their collections so closely that it was impossible 
to gain the slightest conception of the natural growth of the plant. 
If only they would learn the lesson which Messrs. Wallace and 
Messrs. Bunyard teach so well, that the attractive exhibit is 
that which shows the minimum number of plants to the best 
advantage. After all, it makes no difference what is shown ; 
it may be ferns, or fruit, or flowers ; in any case, it is very little 
removed from window-dressing, and it is the quality and arrange- 
ment rather than the quantity which make sales. 

Special mention must be made of Messrs. Wallace’s exhibit. 
Rarely has it been my fortune to see a stand of such general 
excellence. The arrangement could not have been bettered. 
Here was no overcrowding of hundreds of different species into 
a space which would hold a score. Also, the plants were 
noticeably well grown, and the lilies claimed almost universal 
attention. One would have liked to have seen dignity and 
impudence in flower at the same time, Lilium giganteum and 
L. Farreri. 

Among the many plants which have been improved 
in size and colour by careful crossing and selection there 
are few more showy and satisfactory than the Clematis. 
Messrs. Jackman’s stand of Clematis was quite tropical look- 
ing in the size of the flowers and the luxuriance of the 
growth. It gives great credit to them as the raisers of such 
magnificent strains. 

The Chelsea Show is certainly a great institution, and one 
of the best merits it possesses is that it remains severely practical. 
As a warning against the higher flights of horticulture I give 
the following quotation from the June number of an American 
gardening paper: “‘ Talking of Tulips, A Discursive Expedition 
in Fact and Fancy by a Grower of Tulips who Hitches her 
Wheelbarrow to Whimsy and Enlivens Gardening with Imagina- 
tion.”” I wonder which is the most effective, the wheelbarrow 
2. MM. Cox. 


or the imagination. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A BADGER’S FATAL FALL. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Recently there was brought for my 
examination a splendid male badger that had 
met its death in a rather unusual manner. 
Comparatively seldom do the wild creatures 
of the woods terminate their days in conse- 
quence of accident ; they are either killed by 
human agency, in battle with others of their 
kind or with natural enemies, or they die from 
id age. The unfortunate badger had fallen 
from the top of a rugged cliff, a sheer drop of 
about 35ft. Judging by the dislocation of the 
vertebre of the neck, it seenis likely that the 
animal had fallen with the front limbs extended, 
and so violent had been the impact with the 
ground that the head was forced backwards 
and upwards, resulting in instantaneous death. 
The great weight of the body alone was sufhi- 
cient to render a safe landing highly improbable. 
The victim of the accident was one of the largest 
and finest badgers I have ever seen, having a 
total length from the tip of the nose to the base 
of the tail of not less than 31ins. I might add 
that this badger is the second example of the 
species met with recently in the locality— 
Shireoaks, Notts. Not long ago I knew where 
there dwelt a family of at least five badgers, 
and, so far as I am aware, these interesting 
creatures are still unmolested. The badger is of 
especial interest to all naturalists, for it is the 
oldest living mammalian inhabitant of the British 
Isles —CLirrorD W. GREATOREX. 

STARLING AND ITS 
WORK. 
To THE EpDITor. 

S1ir,—During the past ten or twelve years 
there has been an enormous 
increase in the number of London 
starlings. This remarkable fact 
has been little noticed, for the 
tide of bird-life has crept on 
unawares. The gentleman in the 
““jewelled jacket,” a really hand- 
some bird, has always been a 
familiar friend in our London 
parks and, to a less degree, in 
the larger suburban — squares. 
Now, however, it is safe to say 
that, where we formerly saw one 
starling, we can now count five 
or six. The starling sits on the 
house ridge, forages in the back 
garden, and even acts as a 
scavenger in the busy street. In 
some districts, like Wimbledon 
Common, it outnumbers _ the 
sparrow, and the constant din 
of its snapping, yelping and 
hissing is overpowering. The 
reason for this concentration of 
bird life is not very obvious. 
Man’s protection cannot account 
for the change; London birds 
have been safe from the wiles 
of the destroyer for a genera- 
tion. A possible explanation, 
though only partial, may be sought 
in the caterpillar plagues which 
have been rife for some years. 
Two caterpillars in  particular— 
the larve of the green oak moth 
(Tortrix), and the mottled umber 
moth (Hibernia)—ravage our oaks 
and strip off most of the leaves. 
It is true that this is no new 
visitation, but we seem to have 
entered recently a cycle when 
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the destruction is _ especially 
serious. Speaking from personal 
observations at Wimbledon 


Common extending over thirty 
years, I consider that 1922 marked 
one of the worst attacks, and 
the present leaf season, {although 
opening with a_ cold spring, 
has been noticeable not only 
for the severity of the plague, 
but for the variety of the trees 
infested. Not oaks alone, but 
hazels, silver birches, aspens and even haw- 
thorns, are in a pitiable condition. Some species 
bear the damage well; the oaks, for instance, 
get new foliage by the end of July, but the 
detriment to growth cannot be ignored. Now 
it has been definitely proved by Mr. Robert 
Newstead, as a result of examining the crops of 
starlings, that the larve of the mottled umber 
moth form a large part of the diet of these 
birds during May and June. I amnow satisfied, 
too, that starlings also eat the caterpillars of the 
rapacious oak moth. At other seasons the food 
consists of beetles, wireworms, snails, with 
occasional grains of wheat and cherries. The 


grain and fruit represent the birds toll of man’s 
food. But the damage done by the beautifully 
spangled bird, is, by common consent, very 
slight ; its good deeds are inestimable. More 
starlings, fewer caterpillars, healthier timber. 
Nature is trying to preserve its customary 
balance, and we may be thankful for the homely 
starling, which prevents bad from becoming 
worse.—BERBERIS. 


A MOUNTAIN FLOOD IN 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—A frontier highway, a winter afternoon, 
and I was hustling my car homewards. The 
mountain range, towering on my right, was 
dense with cloud ; a few sullen raindrops be- 
spattered the road, which ran dipping and rising 
across ravines and river beds. It was while 
crossing one of the latter that I glanced up the 
narrowing valley, grim under its screen of mist 
and filled with the noise of storm, and I saw 
what seemed to be a brown mud wall drawn 
straight across the gully. Then I noticed the 
wall was moving. It was not earth, but water, 
and advancing in solid mass. The car having 
gained higher ground, I walked back to gaze. 
The water-mass was just opening out from the 
confines of the gully, spreading into the river 
bed. Past me it swept, a broad river, surging 
4ft. over the road track, and then, in a few 
moments it was gone. Only small trickles ran 
among the stones.—R. C. 


INDIA. 


POPLAR AVENUES. 
To THE EbDITor. 
Sir,—In old numbers of CouNTRY LIFE you 
have shown very beautiful photographs of the 





A POPLAR AVENUE IN ESSEX. 


Lombardy poplar. Properly planted, this is 
one of the most beautiful trees we have in 
Britain. Have any of your correspondents 
drawn your attention to the poplar avenue 
between Brentwood and Romford? I know 
of nothing to equal it, either in this country 
or in France. The growth of the trees is excep- 
tionally good. The photograph I send you was 
taken by Mr. R. A. Malby of Woodford.— 
Essex. 

[We agree with our correspondent that this 
is a quite exceptionally fine avenue. Perhaps 
some other of our readers may know of one to 
challenge it.—Ep.] 


CHURCHYARD YEW 


To THE EDITOR. 


TREES. 


S1r,—The law as to churchyard trees remains 
substantially as laid down in the statute or 
declaratory treatise of 35 Edw. I (a.D. 1307), 
which Lord Coke said is but a declaration of 
the Common Law, Ne Rector prosternat arbores 
in Ccemeteris: ‘* Because we do understand, 
that controversies do oft-times grow between 
Parsons of Churches and their Parishioners, 
touching Trees growing in the Church-yard, 
both of them pretending that they do belong 
unto themselves ; We have thought it good, 
rather to decide this controversie by writing 
than by Statute ; Forasmuch as a Church-yard 
that is dedicated, is the soil of a Church, and 
whatsoever is planted belongeth to the soil, 
it must needs follow that those trees which be 
growing in the Church-yard, are to be reckoned 
among the goods of the Church, the which 
Lay-men have no authority to dispose: but 
as the Holy Scripture doth testifie, the charge 
of them is committed only to Priests to be dis- 
posed of. And yet seeing those Trees be often 
planted to defend the force of the wind from 
hurting of the Church: We do prohibit the 
Parsons of the Church, that they do not presume 
to fell them down unadvisedly, but when the 
chancel of the Church doth want necessary 
reparations. Neither shall they be converted 
to any other use, except the body of the Church 
doth need like repair ; In which case the Parsons 
of their charity shall do well to relieve the 
Parishioners with bestowing upon them the 
same Trees: which we will not command to 
be done, but we will commend it when it is 
done.” The right was somewhat extended 
by a judgment of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke in 1741, in which he 
says “‘a rector may cut down 
timber for the repairs of the 
parsonage-house, or the chancel, 
but not for any common purpose. 
If it be the custom of the 
country, he may cut down under- 
wood for any purpose; but if he 
grubs it up it is waste. He may 
cut down timber likewise for 
repairing any old pews that 
belong to the rectory, and he is 
also entitled to botes for repair- 
ing barns and outhouses belonging 
to the parsonage.” A vicar appears 
to have the same rights and to 
be subject to the same limitations 
as a rector. By the way, box 
trees with branches five to six 
inches in diameter are by no 
means uncommon on Box Hill.— 
AusBreY 'T. LAWRENCE. 


To THE EpiTor. 

S1r,—‘ Sussex ”’ asks in your issue 
of¢May roth if nothing can be 
done to save our old yew trees 
in our country churchyards from 
destruction. ‘‘ Is there no power 
to save them from the hands of 
transient incumbents who should 
take a disliking to them?” he 
further asks. But, Sir, have not 
the newly created Parochial Church 
Councils set up by the Enabling 
Act of 1919 any power in these 
matters? I am under the im- 
pression that they have certain 
powers over churchyards which 
do not interfere with the parson’s 
freehold rights ; the upkeep of the 
churchyards is now in their hands, 
if I am not mistaken. One case 
in point, like your correspondent’s : 
In a Gloucestershire churchyard 
on the Cotswolds, near Stroud, a 
few years ago, a beautifully grown 
yew hedge was wantonly destroyed 
by order not of the rector this time, 
but the rector’s warden, who acted 
on his own “‘authority.”’ Now, these 
ancient yews should be preserved as far as 
possible because of their antiquity, inasmuch 
that by a statute of Edward I all churchyards 
had to be planted with yews to supply bows in 
his wars against the Scots. Of course, this old 
law became obsolete centuries ago, when powder 
and cannon took the place of the bow and arrow 
of the Norman-Plantagenet period. But in 
regard to Parochial Church Councils’ powers 
over our churchyards, it would be interesting 
to hear further views of your readers or others 
who are acquainted with ecclesiastical law as 
affected by the Parochial Church Council 
Act of 10 Geo. V.—Husert Burrows. 
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THE MOUNTAIN HARE. 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph I 
recently took of a mountain hare which I hope 
you may like to publish. This beast has very 
rarely, if ever, been photographed before in 
its natural state-—H. Mortimer BATTEN. 


HAWK AND THE 

To THE Epitor. 
Sir,—A recent letter from India relates the 
following incident which happened in the course 
of an afternoon’s snipe shooting. ‘‘ One bird 
I shot (a high one) was taken away in mid-air 
by a hawk. It was really rather a wonderful 
sight to see the hawk swoop down from the 
blue and carry off his dinner (incidentally my 
own).”’ Is this a common occurrence, I 
wonder ?—GeEorGE J. LUMSDEN. 


THE SNIPE. 


A FINE AMERICAN ALOE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—A remarkably flourishing specimen of 
the century aloe in flower was produced 
during the winter in the town of Wicklow, 
Ireland, and was photographed by Mr. Edward 
Wynne, with the permission of the owners, 





A CENTURY ALOE IN IRELAND. 


Miss Kennedy and her sisters, one of whom is 
standing beside the Aloe as a guide to its height, 
not, otherwise, to be estimated. It was grownin 
the open air and the winter storms had no effect 
on it whatever. It was still to be seen in the 
spring, though the colour was becoming yellow, 
rather than green. Other specimens are at Kew 
Gardens, but they are grown under glass, not 
under the free air of heaven. Perhaps the 
proximity of Wicklow to the sea has something 
to do with the lofty height and the fine blossom 
of this aloe, which has attracted many visitors.— 
C. J. HaMiLTon. 
EFFECT OF COLOUR ON 
AND OTHER [INSECTS. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—Some year ago I became interested in 
this matter because I noticed that in one of 
my cow-sheds, the interior of which was painted 
pale blue, there were no flies, while in a neigh- 
bouring shed, painted white, there were quite 
a number, and I wondered whether blue was 
offensive to flies. This year, while in the West 
Indies at Tabaquite, Trinidad, the centre of the 
operations of Trinidad Central Oilfields, Ltd., 
I noticed that some of the native labourers 
had painted pale blue the interior of their room 
in the barracks, and on being questioned they 
stated that they thought the room was more 
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A MOUNTAIN HARE AT HOME. 


free from flies than the other rooms in the 
barracks. I therefore asked the Labour Super- 
intendent to have a further experiment made, 
and I have just received his report to the effect 
that he has, since the date of painting, seen no 
flies, and he adds that the number of mosquitoes 
is much less than formerly. If there be, as I 
hope, something in the use of pale blue for 
scaring flies and mosquitoes, it would indeed 
be a godsend to everyone, but more especially 
to those living in the Tropics, and that is why 
I venture to ask you to insert this letter in your 
paper.—ALEXANDER DUCKHAM. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION COW. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Herewith I send you a photograph of 
the world’s most famous cow, Agassiz Segas 
May Echo, Registered No. 41,302, which was 
given a public reception recently in her home 
town of Agassiz, British Columbia, to celebrate 
her record-breaking feat of milk and butter 
production during a period of 365 days. In 
that time she gave 30,886 pounds of milk, 
which yielded 1,345lb. of butter fat, which is 
equal to 1,675lb. of butter. This is 86lb. 
more butter than the previous world champion 
produced. The new cow queen is to-day the 
world’s record butter producer for a year 
period, in all classes, in all breeds, and in all 
ages. She has earned the highest honours. 
She has given just over sixteen times her own 
weight in milk and almost her own weight in 
butter during the test. When only two years 
old she produced 19,302Ib. of milk and 842lb. 
of butter in a year, more than double the 
production of the average good cow. During 
the year-long test she was milked four times a 
day by one man, who also attended to her 
feeding. The cow was never on pasture, but 
kept in a box stall, except for a short time in 


the hot weather when she was allowed out in 
a paddock under the shade of trees. Her best 
day’s milk production was 1213lb. May Echo 
has a truly royal! appetite. On the day of her 
highest output she consumed 165lb. of pulped 
mangels and 311b. of grain, also a small quantity 
of corn silage and hay. Her best seven days’ 
butter production was 36.65lb. and for thirty 
days 140lb. She is now in her fifth year, and 
will probably go on for many years to come 
transforming vast quantities of feed into butter 
fat. After the great year-long test was over 
and the figures made known, it was only natural 
that the citizens of Agassiz should desire fit- 
tingly to honour their most noted resident: 
and they did it in wonderful style. In the dim, 
long past, 4,000 years ago, the ancient Egyptians 
worshipped the bull, and magnificent were 
the processions and many the sacrifices in its 
honour. And toward the end of the month 
of March, 1923, May Echo was honoured in 
somewhat similar manner. A public holiday 
was declared, and the great loft of the barn of 
the Dominion Experimental Farm which 
housed the world’s ‘‘ Queen of Cattle’? was 
specially decorated, and 300 guests, among them 
famous cattle-men from all over the world, 
sat down to a bangeut. When all were seated 
the ‘‘ Queen ”’ was brought in to receive such 
a reception as was never given to a cow before. 
And May Echo proved equal to her name and 
fame. Calmly she walked down the long aisle 
between the tables. A banner was raised 
above her. The 300 guests drank her health 
in her own milk. They praised her to her face, 
just as courtiers of old did Royalty. Then 
men made speeches in her honour. The bull 
of the ancient Egyptians stands graved in stone, 
telling of past honours to the bovine race. 
Perhaps a monument may some day be raised 
to this modern milk producer——Harotp J. 
SHEPSTONE. 
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RACING AT YORK & IN YORKSHIRE 


ENTERPRISE IN THE NORTH. 


T was during my visit, in the week which preceded the 
Derby, to the most excellent York race meeting that I 
had to give something more than a passing thought to the 
tremendous hold racing, at all times, has had on the good 
folk of that very sporting county. It is, we know, the 

niggest of all counties in the matter of acreage, but it is also 
ysrrespondingly big in sport. I am, of course, thinking in 
articular of racing. York has a fascinating history to all 
overs of racing lore. The pony, Gimcrack, brought about 
ihe formation of the Gimcrack Club with all its traditions. 
They are brought to mind by the August meeting, which has 
uways been looked upon in the past as the chief of the bi-yearly 
uxtures. 

At the Spring meeting held last week the names of the 
races tell a story of themselves. There was the Knavesmire 
Plate for two year olds, the Knavesmire 
being that splendid expanse of plain on 
which the most admirable racecourse is 
laid out. The Flying Dutchman Handi- 
cap and the Voltigeur Handicap at 
once recall two great horses and the 
memorable match they ran on _ the 
KKnavesmire and the victory recorded in 
it of Voltigeur, owned by Lord Zetland, 
and, incidentally, the sire of Vedette,tin 
turn the begetter of Galopin, the sire of 
St. Simon, andsoon. The Londesborough 
Stakes is obviously a race named after 
a former peer of the name, whose terri- 
torial associations with the eastern side 
of the county and whose keenness on 
racing were well known. The Zetland 
Plate for two year olds—there was also 
a race of the same name decided later 
in the week at Doncaster—is, of course, 
named after the Marquess of Zetland, a 
member of the Jockey Club and still, I 
am glad to say, as fond as ever of the 
thoroughbred, either at the stud or in 
the racing stable. ics 

The Malton Two Year Old Sweep- 
stakes is named after the old town 
between York and Scarborough, where 
training is still carried on with some 
success, in spite of the almost over- 
whelming opposition of the South. 
Blink Bonny and Blair Athol are names 
that will ever be associated with Malton. 
he Craven Stakes—a familiar title 
and the Eglinton Stakes, familiar also, 
are well understood in the North, and one 
does not need to seek far as to the 
meaning of the Melrose Handicap, for it 
is so named after the veteran old gentle- 
inan, who, though over ninety years of 
age, is still the very active chairman of 
vork Race Committee and was honoured 
last week by being presented to the 
rince of Wales. A Dringhouses Plate is 
iamed after that part of York which 
5s adjacent to the Knavesmire, while 
he Hambledon Plate is so named after 
hat training centre in the Thirsk district 

f the North Riding of the county and 
f which the Middleham moors are also 
. part. No need is there to emphasise 
he meaning of the Sledmere Plate, 
ecause it instantly brings to mind the 
nost famous breeding stud in the world. 
Neither last year nor this was the 
ledmere Plate won by a horse bred 
t the stud. A year ago the winner 
‘as Craigangower, a little later third 
x the Derby won by _ Captain 
uttle. He was bred at Sir Gilbert 
rreenall’s stud in Ireland. Last week 
he race was won for Admiral of the Fleet Sir Hedworth 
veux by Karl, a rather undersized though very sturdy son of 
lapsburg, the sire being a horse that won the Eclipse Stakes 
or the late Sir Ernest Cassel. For last week’s race the entry 
closed nearly two years ago, when those entered were yearlings ; 
im fact, the entry closed before that for the Derby. The original 
ntry fee was £2, but for those which went through the forfeit 
stage and came to the post it cost {10 each to run. There are 
breeding prizes taken out of the stake of £1,000, which, apart 
‘rom the name, may have induced practically all the yearlings 
of 1921 to be entered by the Sledmere management. They 
included Teresina {in waiting, of course, for the Oaks at Epsom 
this week), Tornaveen, apparently sadly fallen off as a 
three year old, Tricky Aunt, Miltiades, Americus Boy, brilliantly 
speedy but apparently unable to stay more than five furlongs, 





Bassano. 


and Crispena. Altogether there were twenty of them placed 
in the original entry, and from one cause or another not one 
survived to go to the post. Karl was bred by his owner. 

I began by remarking on the very big racing interests of 
the county. To-day York is quite one of the most attractive 
meetings in the country, and for convenience and comfort I 
think I would rather race there than anywhere else. Then 
there is Doncaster, close at hand, with its very important classic 
race, the St. Leger, and its big grip on the industrialists of that 
part of the West Riding. It is impossible to compare Doncaster 
favourably with York because the latter place leaves it far 
behind. At Doncaster they need such a controlling chief as is 
represented by Colonel Wilkinson at York, and also a will to 
spend money in order to make money and make the place really 
attractive. They have wakened up a bit in recent years, it 





LORD WOOLAVINGTON. 
A well known and popular figure on the turf. 


38, Dover Street, W.1. 


may be because Lord Lonsdale has rather twisted the tails of 
the councillors, but the place is still miles behind York. 

It is many years since I was at Ripon, but exactly how 
long can be timed, for 1t was on the first day that the present 
course was open. I confess to never having penetrated to 
Catterick Bridge, where there is now more than one meeting a 
vear. Thirsk flourished in the old days and long survived 
Scarborough, but really wherever you go you are confronted 
with the big part played by the county in the breeding and 
racing of the thoroughbred. You may recall what dreadfully 
cold weather it was in the closing days of May. Grass and the 
young corn were becoming stunted by the nightly frosts and 
chilling winds. In such conditions did 1 journey between 
York and Scarborough, and, by the way, what a delightful place 
to stay at for one who is engaged either on business or pleasure 
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at a York Race Meeting. You can make the journey by train 
in just under the hour, and it takes very little more by motor 
as you run towards the coast under the lee of the Yorkshire 
Wolds. 

It is somewhere not so far away on those Wolds that the 
Sledmere Stud exists, and I have often wondered why it should 
be that such splendid youngsters should be bred there year 
after year. Of course I know the mares are wisely and well 
bought and that they are judiciously mated with the best sires 
in the land, but the Wolds are chilly country and you wonder 
that Sledmere stock should do so wonderfully well and with 
rare exceptions show evidence of plenty of growth and develop- 
ment. Perhaps those “sea frets’’ which come stealing off the 
coast and envelop the high lands do much to keep vegetation 
succulent and fresh that in other circumstances would suffer 
from an absence of moisture. I do not know what Sledmere 
may be above sea level, but I should say it is considerable. Even 
so its paddocks are sheltered, and perhaps warmer than I 
imagined they possibly could be as I shivered in my journeys 
last week between Scarborough and York. 

Of course there are other important studs in Yorkshire, 
and in the matter of racecourses Pontefract and Redcar call 
for recognition, and just over the Tees in Durham is Stockton 
with its very excellent August meeting. We agree, of course, 
that the North, especially in these later times, cannot compete 
with Newmarket and the South in racing. Very rarely does 
a horse come from the North to win a race of any importance 
in the South, but how different is the story when the South 
invades the North, as it so often does. It was so at York last 
week, and, indeed, the chief Northern meetings would certainly 
languish and die out but for the support of the South. Is it 
to be wondered, therefore, that they bring South the chief 
prizes? Whoever heard now of a northern-trained horse being 
seriously fancied for the St. Leger ? Far different was it in the 
days of Apology and others fifty years or so ago, but I do not 
see that the glories of the North will ever be revived in that sense. 

Yet York and Doncaster provide some of the most inter- 
esting racing to be seen anywhere, and long may it be so. I 
have little doubt that it will be, because the average York- 
shireman is devoted to sport, and this certainly applies to racing. 
I know that I much prefer to mingle with the crowd at York 
than at any meeting in the South, and the reason is not that 
they are any less sophisticated, but that they are keener and more 
genuine enthusiasts about a good horse. To-day there is no 
better run racecourse than York, though I have at all times 
had glowing accounts of the Western meetings at Ayr. At 
York they have a really good racecourse, and on it there need 
be no fluking. The best horse is given every chance to win. 
The buildings and enclosures are now something of a model 
of what they should be, and especially is this true of the raised 
lawns and enclosures genera.ly. The result is that the poor 
man in the cheap enclosure can now see something of the racing 
from end to end equally with the rich man in the private 
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enclosure. They have done much at Doncaster, to their credit, 
in raising the levels and, believe me, it is of immense importance. 
Why, I ask, is not something of the same sort done at Kempton 
Park, for instance, for this is a rich meeting that year afte: 
year pays a big dividend to its shareholders? Yet the stand: 
are deplorably bad, and the enclosures are simply traps to shui 
off any sight of the racing to all on the floor level. When they 
spend thirty or forty thousand pounds at Kempton Park cn 
modernising the stands and raising the levels of the enclosures 
they will have created something worthy to be mentioned in 
the same breath as York. 

I could name other places in the South which are ludicrously 
behind the times compared with York and several other places 
in the North. Ayr naturally occurs to one’s mind. Then, 
apart from buildings and general racecourse architecture, there 
is the important question of appointments. The new “ number 
house ’’ at York may not be quite sightly, but its utility is a 
detail beyond all question. When I compare it now with some 
of the poor specimens in use elsewhere I marvel that it should 
be necessary for one place to have to show the way, not in one 
essential detail, but in many. Colonel. Wilkinson must have 
been impressed with the value and time-saving of automatic 
weighing scales for the weighing room. He would see them 
on his visits to Australia and India, and it is to his credit that 
he should have ousted the ancient hand methed in favour of 
the machine with its accuracy and time saving. 

Believe me that York and Yorkshire are showing the way 
in racing enterprise, and, though the South has the horses and 
the money and the places to maintain them, it is not in any 
sense impregnated ‘with the same spirit of enterprise and true 
progress. I was much struck with all I saw on the occasion 
of my recent visit to this spring meeting. The event was, of 
course, assisted by the informal visit on the concluding day 
of the Prince of Wales, who, as usual, took chief interest in the 
horses he loves. He does not often come flat racing, and one has 
suspected that his interest in it is at least mild. But it may be 
due to lack of time and opportunity, and anyhow we look forward 
to seeing him at Ascot every day, and perhaps at one of the 
July meetings at Newmarket. 

Another thing which made the meeting notable was that 
the King won a race with a two year old which may be destined 
to take a high place. I refer to Knight of the Garter. It was 
not a big affair that he won and he may not have had much to 
beat, but he did his task smoothly and, in fact, could not have 
acquitted himself more satisfactorily considering that it was his 
first time out. The point is that he was known to be smart. 
Mr. Marsh must have tried him well, and the colt did not dis- 
appoint when he came to take the stage in all seriousness. Then, 
in a physical sense, he is an imposing colt, for the son of Son-in- 
Law and Castelline has fine size, excellent action, and all the 
accepted attributes of a good colt. May he go on to take high 
rank. I daresay he will have his chance at Ascot. He bears 
an imposing name. PHILIPPOS. 


SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max 


A RIFLE SHOOTING SCORE BOOK 


REMINDER that Bisley is near is provided by the 
receipt of a review copy of the Parker-Hale rifle score 
book. As everybody knows who takes part in serious 
rifle shooting, where the shots are marked by briefly 
appearing spotting discs, everything depends on 

exactly recording each hit on a diagram which is a scale 
reproduction of the target, with added squares to supply 
detailed measurements. Years ago very rudimentary diagrams 
sufficed, but the long-range enthusiasts were quick in proving 
to their less advanced brethren the value of their pedantically 
exact system of record. The modern rifle shot, with the aid of 
his book, spends more time in analysing his results and tracing 
the erratic wanderings of his zero than in actual firing. 
To keep level with this growth of interest in the analysis of 
results—often leading it—are score books yearly improving 
in the design and arrangement of their pages. Parker’s book 
has always been a prime favourite, being the result of close 
study of every diverse system of practice. Schools only shoot 
at 2ooyds. and 5ooyds., rifle clubs usually at 2ooyds., 50o0yds. 
and 6ooyds., but an increasing proportion of them are adding 
a 300yds. item to the afternoon series. Hence, each right-hand 
page contains diagrams and tables for 2zooyds. and 5ooyds., 
with 300yds. and 600yds. on the back, while the longer ranges 
are catered for by having the gooyds. and 1,oooyds. diagrams 
side by side. The printing is beautifully done, a softly tinted 
surface easing the glare of the sun, while the quality of paper 
and binding are of a character to suit the taking of notes on a 
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wind-swept firing point. One of the joys of life consists in 

keeping records, and rifle shooting would certainly be incomplete 

without this means of reviving the old thrills. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR BISLEY. 

At the meeting of the National Rifle Association held o1 
the 30th ult. Lord Cheylesmore gave an account of the arrange- 
ments which had been made in connection with the Bisle. 
meeting, and he expressed regret that there was no prospec 
of diminishing the running costs. In fact, they were faced wit] 
a certain increase due to the inability of the War Office to provide 
markers, register keepers and similar personnel. In the cours: 
of the proceedings, which were very brief, no special subject 
of debate was raised, and only on one occasion was a vibran‘ 
chord struck, this was when the chairman referred to the Public 
Schools as the chief source from which new participants in thei: 
competitions might be forthcoming. He spoke of the need 
to do all possible to obtain recruits from this quarter, but dic 
not enter into details either as regards present obstacles or the 
means of overcoming them. 

The Bisley programme has been brought out exceptionally 
early this year in the hope that the announcement of conditions 
and prizes will tempt an increased number of riflemen to make 
the preparations which in due course materialise as entries. 
The meeting opens on Saturday, July 7th, the Queen Mary 
competition being the chief event of the day. Most of the 
ranges will be available for sweepstakes—in other words, 
valuable preliminary practice. Sound judgment lies behind 
this decision to get as many competitors as possible into camp 
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before the week-end and so avoid tardy dribbling in over the 
Monday and Tuesday. The Ashburton is shot on Thursday, 
July 12th, and it is not until the boys are gone that things get 
really busy from the point of view of the Service marks- 
man. References to match rifle shooting have ceased to 
convey definite meaning. Strictly, the weapon so named 
contains a more or less experimental type of barrel, 
is aligned by means of telescopic sights which necessitate 
firing in the back position, and fires an experimental 
cartridge, nowadays the Magnum :303 
of improved ballistic powers. Unfortu- 
nately, vendors of Service rifles which 
have been ‘ specially overhauled to 
fit them for competition work label 
their product match rifles, so destroying 
the distinctive title of the true match 
rifle. However, the competitions for this 
type of weapon will, as usual, proceed 
during the first week of the meeting, 
and, although the interest in them is 
confined to experts, there can be little 
doubt that the scientific information 
gained by this large scale system of 
test has national value. The programme 
is priced at half-a-crown, or 2s. od. 
post free. 
A RABBIT IN FULL GALLOP. 


Those who happened to study the 
snapshot of a rabbit in full retreat 
which was reproduced in the last issue may have wondered 
what was its true attitude under the somewhat fuzzy repre- 
sentation which an insufficiently brief exposure imposed. 
Tor the benefit of those interested I here reproduce a sketch 
made for me some years ago by Mr. Frohawk for the purpose 
of depicting the strange doubled-up pose whereby the full thrust 
of the powerful hind legs produces the maximum distance of 
leap. The incidental purpose of the picture was to show that 
the footprints of a rabbit, as seen in the snow, suggest a direction 
of movement opposite to the true one. In other words, the hind 
feet strike the ground in advance of the front, the rabbit bunching 
itself up in the manner shown during a very brief space of time. 
Some of the snapshots of greyhounds when engaged in a course 
present the same attitude, though few who have seen them would 
be likely to realise that the effect is to reverse what seems to be 
the natural position of the footprints. So far as I am aware, 
Mr. R. Sharpe, the author of our articles on dog training, was 
the first to make the matter known. It has an important bearing 
on the setting of rabbit snares, and it was in that connection 
that he emphasised the necessity of taking account of the 
side splay of the hind legs in advance of the head. Probably 
no pictorial artist would venture to use the position, because, 
although true, it would be bound to offend the eye. Similarly, 
in the case of horses, the camera has accustomed us to the 
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contorted poses which form the sequence of motions in the gallop - 
but the policy of artists is to abandon conventions forbidden 
by the camera, rather than face the impossible task of blending 
reality with what the eye thinks it sees. 


AN ORNATE FRENCH SPECIMEN. 
Mr. T. L. Vivian Millett, owner of the choice specimen 
here illustrated, writes :—‘‘ The gun, of which I enclose photo- 
graphs, came into my possession a few years ago on the death of 
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a connection and, at that time, was simply a mass of rust. 
Detecting that the barrels were engraved I spent my spare time 
for several weeks in removing the rust, with the result that 
eventually the gun was restored to practically its former splendour 
and, I should say, was unique. It is of French make and is 
muzzle loading and of 16 bore. It is 61ins. over all, with barrels 
44ins. in length. The latter are heavily and beautifully engraved 
in scroll work, with heads of dogs, wolves and boars, having 
eagles intertwined. At the butt of the barrels, on each side of 
the word ‘ parallelisme’ as shown in the photograph, are two 
inlaid pictures of yellow metal, depicting on the one side a black- 
smith and striker at work on a forge, and on the other side two 
naked figures falling down, apparently having been struck by 
lightning. At the extreme end of the barrel where it joins the 
stock, is a figure of Jove inlaid in yellow metal, with lightning 
in his right hand. The crest on the stock is apparently in gold 
and, I trust, will be the means of tracing—by one of your readers 
—the history of this unique gun. The maker’s name on the 
barrel is Javelle Magand and on the trigger plate, below the 
picture of the hunting scene, as shown in one of the photographs, 
is the name Morel, which, I presume, is the name of the 
engraver. The stock is made out of a magnificent piece of 
walnut and is most exquisitely carved with leaves and serpents 
intertwined. On the heel-plate a picture is engraved, depicting 
a girl, surrounded by men, standing by 
a ladder, and underneath, in minute 
writing and scrollwork is the following : 
‘ Henriet Cousin, s’arreta avec ce qu'il 
trainait, la chose Papito u ait il passa 
la corde au coll de la jeune fille au pied 
de la a peine tant fatale echelle et 
respirait,’ which interpreted is, I under- 
stand : ‘ Henriet Cousin convicted of the 
profession of Popery, at the foot of the 
ladder the cord was put around the neck 
of the young girl, thence to the punish- 
ment of the fatal ladder and (breathed) 
expired.’ What connection the picture 
has with the gun I cannot imagine, but 
perhaps one of your readers may be 
able to furnish the history of it. It will 
place me under a great obligation if 
they are able to do so. There is a joint 
on the heel-plate which is so beautifully 
he, made that it is almost invisible, but, by 

releasing the spring I find that the 

butt is hollowed out to contain the 

powder and shot measures, and on the 

inside of the joint flap is engraved ‘ nec 

pluribus imper’ with the date 18 40. 






a The hammers represent the heads of 
wolfhounds and the springs are as good 
as the day they were made.” 
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LAWN TENNIS: TO SWING OR NOT TO SWING? 


VERY year some one particular player is the attrac- 
tion at the Championships at Wimbledon, and the crowd 
will surge over to the side court on which that player 
is merely patting up. I believe that it is never an 
all-round player who is the attraction—he would be 
too icily perfect—but to say so would be to be challenged with 
the names of the Doherties and Mlle. Lenglen. They were 
certainly attractions and certainly all-round players, but I 
think that the attraction lay in themselves rather than in their 
all-roundness. Just as people like to identify politicians with 
some characteristic which makes them easily recognisable— 
Gladstone with a high collar, Chamberlain with an orchid—so 
they like to identify players by some particular stroke or method. 
You do not forget Mr. Patterson once you have seen him serve, 
and you remember him none the less for his service, though he 
may make more than a dozen double faults in a match. Prob- 
ably the attraction this month—as far as any man can be called 
the attraction when Mlle. Lenglen may be playing—will be 
Mr. W. M. Johnston of the United States. Mr. Johnston is 
really an all-round player. If you saw him settle the rally at 
the net, it would not occur to you that he was under any necessity 
to be an exceptional driver to win big matches; but when he 
was last in this country you never heard his admirers in the 
public gallery (as distinct from the Olympians in the competitors’ 
stand) talk about his volleying or even his back-hand smash ; 
they came to see him drive. There was no doubt about the 
pace of that drive and no doubt about where the pace came 
from. You could see the racquet head fly back beyond his 
left ear before it came forward to meet the ball, and in the 
course of the stroke it must have described a circle and a quarter. 
Inference—that if you want to drive hard, you must swing. 
Again, in the Doherty style—which is regarded by the old school 
of players as the classical style—there was no doubt about the 
swing in the drive ; it was not so pronounced as Mr. Johnston’s— 
indeed, you never noticed anything pronounced in a Doherty 
stroke—but the swing was there to be seen if you looked for 
it. Moreover, that the Doherties attached importance to it 
may be gathered from their book, in which we find them 
saying : 
Before the stroke the racquet should be swung well back with the right 
shoulder, which during the stroke comes round with the arm and then follows 


intended, as if it were pointing and saying ‘‘ That’s the spot where I was 
aiming.” 

That is evidence enough to justify the beginner in trying 
to drive with a swing. But even in the days of the Doherties 
there was Mr. S. H. Smith, who won Davis Cup matches with 
his drive and not much else. If there had been nothing in lawn 
tennis except the forehand drive, any tournament would have 
been a gift for Mr. Smith. But he did not drive with a swing. 
I sat behind him to watch his stroke the year before last when 
he came out of his retirement to play in the tournament at 
Eastbourne. The mechanism of the stroke was just what it 
had been a dozen years before. The racquet apparently shrank 
from the ball, hung poised for a moment and then decided to 
hit it; and the ball flew so fast to the corners that often a good 
player in the middle of his base-line could not touch it. The 
racquet did follow the ball some way on its course, though not 
so far as Mr. Johnston’s. It was not, then, essential to swing 
to drive well and hard. And now we have Mr. A. E. Crawley, 
who is not only an experienced player himself, but an authority 
on all the ’ologies which have to do with balls, going far beyond 
the conclusion that the swing is not essential. In his newly 
published book, “‘ The Technique of Lawn Tennis,” he lays 
down in his directions for making the forehand drive: “‘ Very 
little swing back, and very little follow-through.” 

This is very disconcerting for the beginner; whom can he 
trust to decide when these doctors disagree? Perhaps the 
best advice to give him is to hit at the ball hard without any 
thought about method, and then to notice in which way power— 
power with control, but power first—comes naturally to himself. 
Then he will know whether it is best for himself to hit with swing 
or without it. To watch a player practising style as distinct 
from practising hitting the ball—and there are few more enter- 
taining ways of passing a warm summer afternoon—is to be 
convinced that it is inadvisable to swing unless the swing is 
unconscious. With Mr. H. L. Doherty the swing acted as a 
fly-wheel; the racquet flew back of itself as he was running 
to the ball and found the ball of itself—its returning weight 
giving power without effort. The swing was the right method 
for him ; but it is not the right method for the would-be stylists, 
for they have to give so much attention to controlling the unruly 
swing that they have none left for controlling the ball—none 








the ball through, the head of the racquet moving right away in the direction 


whatever. 





E. E. M. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE DAY 


(Reference is made in this column to all books received and does not, of course, preclude the publication of a further notice in CountRY LIFE.) 


Mr. JoHN MASEFIELD’s new volume, King Cole 
and Other Poems (Heinemann, 6s.) ; Selected Poems 
(Lane, 7s. 6d.), by ‘“‘ Francis Coutts’’; and a 
book of merry little rhymes by Sir Francis C. 
Gould, Nature Verses (Russell, 2s. 6d.), give poetry 
prominence in to-day’s résumé. Fiction might 
dispute first place with it, perhaps, for Mr. Esmé 
Wingfield-Stratton is the author of a first novel, 
Life (Collins, 7s. 6d.), which is of a fabric closely 
studded with the jewels of wit and observation, 
and Miss Ethel Sidgwick’s new novel, Restoration 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 7s. 6d.), will delight the 
nimble-minded who get a special joy trom fol- 
lowing where the going involves a certain ability 
to leap. Then Mr. Eden Phillpotts, in Children 
of Men (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), puts the coping-stone 
upon the tall edifice of his Dartmoor stories, the 
foundation of which he laid thirty years ago 
with ‘‘ Children of the Mist”; and Mr. Conal 
O’ Riordan leaves his accustomed Irish atmosphere 
to write Rowena Barnes (Collins. 7s. 6d.). Silhoueite 
(Chapman and Dodd, 7s.) is by Mr. A. M. Allen. 
Messrs. Ward, Lock publish at the same price 
The Bronze Face, by Mr. William Le Queux, and 
The Flame of Love, by Miss Effie A. Rowlands ; and 
from Mr. John Lane comes The Book of a Benedict 
(7s. 6d.), by Mr. Duncan Swann. Philip Derby, 
Reporter, by Mr. Willis J. Abbot ; McCarty Incog., 
Miss Isabel Ostrander’s latest detective story ; 
The Love Chase, by Mr. Felix Grendon; and The 
Mesa Trail, by Mr. H. Bedford-Jones, are all 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett at 7s. 6d. 
From Messrs. Hutchinson at the same price come 
Miss Kathlyn Rhodes’ new novel, Desert Justice ; 
The Pointed Tower, by Mr. Vance Thompson ; 
and Life Begins To-day, by Mr. P. N. Piermarini. 
The Chessmen of Mars (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) is Mr. 
Edgar Rice Burroughs’ latest fantasy. The 
Heritage of the Hills, by Mr. Arthur Preston Hankins, 
comes from the same publishers at the same 
price. Lanterns of Horn (Lane, 7s. 6d.) is by 
Mrs. Evan Nepean; Mary of Many Loves (Long, 
7s.), by Miss Amy J. Baker; The Red Moon 


(Long, 7s.), by Mr. J. B. Harris-Burland; and 
Beating the Favourite (Long, 7s.), is another posthu- 
mous novel by Nat Gould. Bayette! ‘* Hail to 
the King”’ (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), is by Mr. 
G. Heaton Nicholls ; and Saturday Nights (Putnams, 
2s. 6d.) is a collection of humorous sketches by 
Mr. F. W. Thomas, reprinted from the Star news- 
paper. The author of The Adventures of a Lion 
Family (Longmans, 7s. 6d.), Mr. A. A. Pienaar, 
is a South African who knows and loves the 
creatures of the veldt. 

The third volume of The Memoirs of William 
Hickey (Hurst and Blackett, 15s.) falls not a 
whit behind the former volumes in_ interest. 
Masters and Men (Constable, 7s. 6d.) is a collection 
of papers on literary and historical matters, old 
and new, by Mr. Philip Guedalla. The Older Uni- 
versities of England (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) is by 
Mr. Albert Mansbridge. The Renaissance of Roman 
Architecture, Part III, France (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, £2 2s.), by Sir Thomas Graham 
Jackson, has reached us; also Sir E. A. Wallis 
Budge’s expected volume, Tutankhamen, Amenism, 
Atenism and Egyptian Monotheism (Hopkinson, 
tos. 6d.); and Tutankhamen and His Tomb 
(Routledge, 4s. 6d.), by Professor Elliot 
Smith. 

The Fascist Movement in Italian Life (T. Fisher 
Unwin, tos.) is by Dott. Pietro Gorgolini, and 
Bolshevism in Retreat (Collins, 15s.) by Mr. Michael 
Farbman. 

Gardening for the Twentieth Century (Murray, 
16s.), by Mr. Charles Eley, is a large and important 
volume, covering its subject very fully, and of 
the greatest value to the gardener of to-day. 

Prince William of Sweden is the writer of 
Among Pygmies and Gorillas (Gyldendal, 25s.), most 
interesting and excellently illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken during his last African expedition. 
Untrodden Ways (Fisher Unwin, ros. 6d.) is by Mr. 
H. J. Massingham,. St. Albans’ Pen Pictures 
(Simpkin, Marshall, 3s.) is a small volume of pen and 
ink sketches by Mr. T. McHattie, who has obviously 


loved his task of recording thus some of the remain- 
ing beauties of what might have been, had the 
hand of the despoiler spared it, one of the most 
interesting and beautiful of English cities. His 
pleasant line is particularly happy in depicting some 
of the older buildings of St. Albans. Odd Days 
in Country Places (Palmer, 7s. 6d.) seem to be ex- 
tracts from the diaries of two lovers of rural scenes 
and activities. Forty South African Years (Heath 
Cranton, 12s. 6d.) is by Mr. Barry Ronan. The 
seventh edition of the Guide to Oban, Fort William 
and the Western Highlands (Ward, Lock, 2s.) has 
reached us; also Dear Old London, a book ci 
London photographs (Homeland Association, Is.). 

Two books for the tennis player are The Law. 
Tennis Umpire and Referee (Methuen), by Mr. A. E. 
Crawley, and Everybody’s Lawn Tennis Book, by 
“EE, E. M.” (Collins, ros. 6d. net.). 

Miss M. Jourdain’s English Interiors in Smaller 
Houses, 1660-1830 (Batsford, 24s.), with its fine 
illustrations, appears very happily in view of the 
increasing interest in Georgian work. Decoratioi 
and Care of the Home (Collins, 6s.) is by Mrs. M. 
Vince, and My Own Cookery Book (Constable, 6s.), 
by the Hon. Mrs. C. S. Peel. 

Lady Rose Weigall (Murray, 12s.) is a memoi 
by her daughter, Miss Rachel Weigall. Patialc 
and the Great War has been printed, and ver} 
well printed, by the Medici Society, for private 
circulation. 

Reprints received include two volumes in 
Messrs. Dent’s series of the works of W. H. Hudson, 
Far Away and Long Ago and Idle Days in Patagonia 
(6s. each). Macbeth (Christophers, 2s.) in ‘‘ The 
Companion Shakespeare’?; Micah Clarke and 
The Stark Munro Letters (Murray, 2s.), both by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; and, among periodicals, 
we have received, the London Mercury (2s. 6d.}, 
with a poem by the Poet Laureate on “ Emily 
Bronté’’; the World’s Work for June (1s.); the 
Illustrated Review, June (1s.); and Part 6 of The 
Pageant of Nature (Cassell, 1s. 3d.). Also Who’s 
Who in Racing, Summer 1923 (1S.). Ss. 
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to.<.@ountry Life,” June 16th, 1923. From a print inthe collection of Mr. F. B. Daniell, 32, Cranbourn St., W.C. 
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{/ prema 2———LA PROMENADE DU SOIR. 
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FE : ==! Jeunes Beautes qui fuyez lesclavage, Mais d'un Bouquet n’acceptez point l'hommage 


ous pouvez ecouter des propos seducteurs : 
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